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Announcement 


HIS new department of Oriental af- 
fairs, which from now on will 

become a part of The Overland 
Monthly, is the outcome of a conviction. 
Many of the most thoughtful peop‘te on the 
Pacific Coast earnestly believe that here, 
where East meets West, we should take 
the lead in developing a sympathetic, in- 
telligent and constructive understanding 
between the Occident and the Orient. They 
are deeply convinced that the peace of 
the future will depend upon such an un- 
derstanding, and that this coast is the 
strategic geographical point from which 
should go forth a sound leadership in 
these matters. Only by such leadership 
can the next great world war be pre- 
vented, a war that will very likely come 
within this generation. In order to do a 
small part for the constructive peace that 
is now the earnest hope of all far-seeing 
men and women, The Overland Monthly 
ventures upon the task of starting this 
department on Oriental affairs, and in 
doing so frankly asks the co-operation 
and support of the thoughtful people of 
the West. 

We cannot make this first issue a sam- 
ple of the strength that we hope will 
characterize the department, because we 
did not feel that we should delay the 
opening of it until the men who have 
consented to write prepared their mate- 
rial. In the next issue we hope to pub- 
lish the names of the editorial staff, 
which will include some of the leading 
and most thoughtful men and women in 
California, as well as the names of 
writers who will faithfully represent 
China and Japan. We will always wel- 
come letters from our readers, and will 


publish as many as we feel will fit into 
the aim and purpose of the department. 

Japan has every reason to believe that 
she is the scapegoat nation of the world. 
She is not only a nation circled by oceans, 
but she is surrounded and isolated by a 
world that, to all appearances, regards 
her with suspicion and seeks to despise 
her. In the heart of every nation lives 
the Prussian and the Prince of Peace, 
fighting each other to gain control, and 
the surest way to assist the Prussian to 
gain control in the life of any nation is 
for other bigger nations to get that na- 
tion with her back against the wall, and 
to aggravate and taunt her until she is 
desperate. We are arousing the Prus- 
sian in Japan, and to do so will mean 
the death of that courageous little nation 
that has risen to power in the face of 
tremendous difficulties. She is over- 
stepping now, or at least the Prussian 
element within her borders is over- 
stepping. We are responsible for arous- 
ing it. The encroachments of the Powers 
in the Far East are also responsible. It 
is our duty to Japan and the world’s 
peace to recognize her worth, her cour- 
age and her right to live, and to so deal 
with her without passion and prejudice, 
that we may strengthen the better ele- 
ments that we know are a part of her 
national life, that they may arise in their 
strength and reveal the true Japan to 
the eyes of the world. ; 

“It was Germany’s rights in Shantung 
and not Chinese that we conceded by the 
treaty to Japan. But with a condition 
which never occurred in any of these 
other cases, a condition which was not 
insisted upon at the cession of Port Ar- 
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thur—upon a condition that no other na- 
tion in doing similar things in China 
has ever yielded to—Japan is under sol- 
emn promise to forego all sovereign 
rights in the province of Shantung, and 
to retain only what private corporations 
have elsewhere in China, the right of con- 
cessionaires with regard to the opera- 
tion of the railway and exploitation of 
the mines. Scores of foreign corpora- 
tions have that right in other parts of 
China.” 

“What I want to call to your attention 
is that the treaty of peace does not take 
Shantung from China, it takes it from 
Germany. There are seventy-eight years 
of the ninety-nine of that lease still to 
run. And not only do we not take it from 
China, but Japan agrees, in an agreement 
which is formally recorded, which is ack- 
nowledged by the Japanese government, 
to return all the sovereign rights which 
Germany enjoyed in Shantung without 
qualification to China, and to retain noth- 
ing except what foreign corporations 
have throughout China, the right to run 
a railroad and to exploit those mines. 

“There is not a great commercial and 
industrial nation in Europe that does not 
enjoy privileges of that sort in China, 
and some of them enjoy them at the ex- 
pense of the sovereignty of China, and 
Japan has promised to release everything 
that savors of sovereignty and return it 
to China itself. She will have no right 
to put armed men anywhere into that 
portion of China; she will have no right 
to interfere with the civil adminstration 
of that portion of China; she will have 
no rights but economic and commercial 
rights.”—President Wilson. 

“The question is often asked as to when 
Japan will return Kiao-Chow to China. 





I would point out on the reply that for 
the restitution of Kiao-Chow, detailed ar- 
rangement should be worked out before- 
hand in common accord between the Jap- 
anese and Chinese governments, and that 
the length of time required for such ar- 
rangement depends largely upon the at- 
titude of China.”—Premier Hara of 
Japan. 

“We are prepared to restore full terri- 
torial rights in Kiao Chow to China in- 
side of six months. We are anxious to 
settle the whole question. We ask noth- 
ing better than a return of territory in 
accordance with the treaty of 1915. It 
is necessary, however, that China enter 
into negotiations with us which hitherto 
she has declined to do.”—-A Member of 
Japanese Peace Delegation, quoted by 
International News Service. 

“The reason why China refuses to sign 
the peace treaty is because the Shan- 
tung settlement has caused us serious 
disappointment. The reason why the 
peace conference is unjust in making the 
decision and why China’s claims are all 
refused is because of Japanese influence. 
If Japan is capable of exercising such in- 
fluence at the world peace conference, 
at which the eyes of the world are fixed, 
it can easily be imagined what her power 
will be if China tried to negotiate for a 
settlement direct with Japan. We are 
confident that it is not the free wish of 
the government to open direct negotia- 
tions with Japan, for the Japanese are a 
crafty race. It is impossible to take too 
careful precautions against the plots of 
our traitors who are willing to lend 
themselves to Japanese. It is to be hoped 
that our government will refuse to listen 
to the cunning arguments of the traitors.” 

—Sin Wan Pao, Shanghai, China. 
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HERE are men in our country who 
are flinging Shantung around in a 

most dangerous fashion. As soon 
as the text of the Peace Treaty arrived 
in Washington, certain legislators, who 
were totally unfitted for the task, began 
to examine its contents, but as a matter 
of fact they were looking for something 
to fling around, and when they thought 
they had found what they were seeking, 
they commenced to fling, wildly and in 
all directions, giving no thought to the 
things of infinite value to the world that 
they might smash. It seemed, indeed, that 
their chief purpose was to smash. 

How many Americans ever heard of 
Shantung before this year! The men 
who are talking about this portion of 
China are wise enough to know that 
they can make any statement they please 
without fear of contradiction. In the 
first place they are safeguarded by our 
prejudice toward the Japanese, and in 
the second place, they know that the av- 
erage American has neither the time nor 
the inclination to get back into history 
of diplomacy in the Orient to learn the 
real facts in the case. Shantung is, there- 





fore, a very expedient subject for poli- 
ticians, and the present loving regard ex- 
pressed by these gentlemen for China 
must surely be more sinister than sen- 
timental. 

I have no desire, in this editorial, to 
appear pro-Japanese, and this new de- 
partment on Oriental relationships in- 
tends to tell facts without coloring them, 
without sentiment, believing that such 
an attitude is the only one that will en- 
sure the peace of the world and the in- 
telligent understanding without which 
such a peace is not possible. This atti- 
tude is well stated in a letter I have just 
received from Dr. David P. Barrows of 
the University of California. The people 
of California are beginning to admire and 
consider of great value the utterances of 
Dr. Barrows since his return from the 
Far East, and I am glad to be able to use 
the following extract from his letter to 
express the purpose and attitude of this 
department with regard to Oriental 
affairs: 

“Your plan,” wrote Dr. Barrows, 
“to conduct through The Overland 
Monthly a department on Oriental) 
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affairs is interesting and important. 

It is very necessary that these af- 

fairs be discussed for our own en- 

lightenment and for their influence 
upon Japanese policy. I have come 
to the conclusion that there is noth- 
ing else to be done but tell the Jap- 
anese frankly that we think that 
their procedure on the Continent of 
Asia is disastrous to our friendship 
and menacing to the prospects of an 
international understanding and com- 
ity in the Far East. I do not want to 
be associated with any movement to 
conceal the facts or to minimize the 
seriousness of the situation there, 
but I would be glad to associate my- 
self with your department if it is 
what I believe you and the editors of 

The Overland Monthly will make it.” 

It is my purpose, in this editorial, to 
state Japan’s side of the case, not as it 
is put by Japan, but as it is seen by many 
thoughtful Americans who try to regard 
the situation without bias or sentiment. 
I feel very confident that every observ- 
ing man must recognize that Japan is 
confronted by a very grave issue—the 
gravest issue that any nation can face— 
whether she shall live or die! This is 
not an overstatement of the case. I can 
do no better here than quote from my 
esteemed friend, Mr. K. K. Kawakami. 
Mr. Kawakami lives in America and is 
the leading Japanese writer and publi- 
cist in the United States. His books and 
writings are regarded as fair and frank 
statements of the case for Japan, prais- 
ing his country when he feels she should 
be praised and condemning her when he 
feels she deserves condemnation. Writ- 
ing of Japan’s greatest problem, Mr. 
Kawakami says: 

“The teeming millions of Nippon, con- 
fined within her own narrow precincts, 
and forbidden, by the mandates of West- 
ern powers, to emigrate to any of the ter- 
ritories occupied or controlled by them, 
must perforce find a field of activity 
within their own sphere. With this in 
view Japan is eager to convert herself 
into a great industrial and commercial 
country. If she fails in this endeavor, 
she knows that her progress must cease 
from congestion, stagnation, and inan- 


ition. To understand this point of view 
it is necessary to know something of the 
population question with which Japan 
has been grappling. 

“During the past half century Japan’s 
population has been increasing at the 
rate of 400,000 a year. Where there were 
33,000,000 Japanese fifty years ago, there 
are today about 53,000,000. As the total 
area of Japan proper is about 148,756 
square miles, the density of population is 
about 356 per square mile. If we leave 
out of consideration Hokkaido, the 
northern island, the density increases to 
451 per square mile. 

“We have seen that during the past 
five decades Japan’s population has in- 
creased by 20,000,000. As against this 
increase, Japan has sent out but 2,900,000 
emigrants to various countries as fol- 
lows: Hokkaido (northern island of 
Japan proper), 2,000,000; Formosa (south- 
ern island of Japan), 100,000; Korea, 
300,000; Manchuria, 309,981; Hawaii, 96,- 
749; continental United States, 101,000; 
China, South America and other coun- 
tries combined, 40,000. 

“It may be safely said that all Euro- 
pean countries at one stage or another 
of their national development have alle- 
viated the congestion of population at 
home by encouraging emigration. But 
Japan, one of the most crowded countries 
in the world, is compelled to solve the 
same question without sending emigrants 
to any of those countries which offer the 
greatest opportunities to men with mod- 
est means. True, some European coun- 
tries are even more densely populated 
than Japan, but these countries, in addi- 
tion to the advantages of unrestricted 
emigration, have each acquired extensive 
colonies, which either afford room: for 
a large population, or store abundant 
natural resources to be utilized for the 
advancement of industries at home. On 
the other hand, Japan has no colonial 
land to speak of. Such territories as Ko- 
rea or Formosa cannot be regarded as 
calonies, for they are already thickly 
populated—having 187 inhabitants to the 
square mile. 

“Under these circumstances Japan must 
seek relief from the distressing conges- 
tion of population in methods other than 
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emigration or colonial expansion. Her 
only way out lies in her industrial and 
commercial expansion. That is why she 
is anxious to build up industry at home 
and extend commerce abroad. But in 
order to become a foremost industrial 
nation Japan must have iron and coal, 
two essentials of modern industry. Un- 
fortunately, Japan’s home territory has 
little of either in store. The volume of 
iron ores produced at home is but a 
fraction of what Japan actually con- 
sumes. Of coal she has a considerable 
output, but none that is available for 
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coking purposes. Without coke the steel 
industry is impossible. China is the 
country to which Japan must logically 
and naturally look for the supply of iron 
ores and coking coal. That is why Japan 
is anxious to secure mining concessions 
in China, before China’s mines and col- 
lieries, unutilzed by herself, will be all 
mortgaged to other nations—nations 
which have already secured vast colonies 
in different parts of the world, and which 
have plenty of raw materials and a large 
quantity of mineral supplies in their own 
territories.” 


Chinese and American Divorces 


I shall always remember Ah Toy, our 
cook, as he sat around the campfire at 
Donner Lake. Everyone in camp loved 
Toy, and by the way he fed us I think he 
returned the affection. 

When I think of Ah Toy I am compelled 
to think of other camp cooks—Swedes, 
Irish, German and even American, who 
kept up a constant grouch and gave 
every person in camp the indigestion 
But we cannot get even a grouch for a 
cook nowadays. Only one can be found 
when demands are out for fifty. 

In the early days of America we had 
negroes for house-servants. It seems 
that only people of another race can fit 
themselves to this kind of work, and the 
Chinaman fits in more, perhaps, than 
anyone else on earth. When he gets 
settled in a household he becomes an 
essential and a respected unit in the 
home, and he creates an atmosphere of 
comfort that is not only a practical but 
a spiritual value as well. I know some 
of the readers will think, at this point, 
that I must have had a rotten dinner 2d 
am longing for the old Chinese cook, but 
I confidently believe that if we imported 
two hundred thousand Chinamen to work 
in our households and restricted them to 
that work alone and allowed them to live 
here just for a period of five years, that 
there would be a hundred or two thou- 
sand less divorces, as well as larger fam- 





ilies in the United States. It would help 
to make home spell H-O-M-E in America. 
It would help China also, for if we kept 
up the scheme we would keep streaming 
back to China a host of Chinese who 
have learned American ideals and habits 
in the American Home. It would be a 
mutual benefit all around. Will our read- 
ers kindly start a many-sided discussion 
of this subject? 


The attitude taken toward the Orient 
by many Americans, the kind who flip- 
pantly talk about. the dishonesty of the 
yellow race, and who declaim on the 
street cars about Shantung, is expressed 
in the following incident: 

A Japanese gentleman, whose influence 
upon the world’s affairs, is recognized 
over three continents, and whose educa- 
tion, culture and refinement would at 
once reveal themselves to a person who 
had like traits of character, while riding 
in a day coach on one of our railroads 
here in California, unconsciously allowed 
his suitcase to protrude a little into the 
aisle. A well-dressed American boarded 
the train at a small station, and when 
he saw the protruding suitcase he turned 
to the Japanese gentleman and said: 

“Say, John! Don’t hog the whole aisle! 
Pull in your bag; some ladies want to 
get by!” The speaker regarded himself 
as belonging to a superior race! 

















APAN, facing, as she does, this great 
problem of national preservation, 
has had reason to be provoked at 

the attitude taken toward her by China 
during the past two decades. There have 
been elements in Japanese life that have 
angered China. The trouble with both 
countries, in their relationships, has been 
the old one of unprincipled politics over- 
ruling the better elements in the nation’s 
life. The best elements in both countries 
have coveted the unity of the Orient. The 
Peking government has_ unfortunately 
represented the worst side of the life of 
China. It has regarded all the acts of 
Japan with suspicion. European powers 
have played upon this spirit of suspicion 
and hatred toward Japan to work their 
own selfish ends in China. The fact of the 
matter is that China regarded with sus- 
picion and hatred the Occidental powers 
as well as Japan, but she found such a 
wholesale hatred very unprofitable. She 
therefore swallowed her hatred for the 
Occident, and in a spirit of humility she 
gave up parts of her territory to them. 
No more perfect illustration can be 
found of this spirit of humility than the 
attitude of the Chinese government when 
she gave up Shantung to Germany. When 
two German missionaries were killed by 
Chinese in Shantung, Germany started 
military maneuvers that ended in the 
taking of Shantung by Germany, China 
agreeing to the same in a treaty that 
leased the peninsula for a term of years. 
In the words of this treaty the govern- 
ment of China regarded the act as an 
appropriate and concrete piece of evi- 
dence, as well as a grateful recognition, 
of the friendship that existed between 
China and Germany! It was the out- 
come of a reciprocal and friendly desire 
to develop and further the economic in- 
terests of the two countries. It was also, 
according to the treaty, the recognition 
of a social obligation! It was regarded 
as a move to strengthen the military 
preparedness of the Chinese Empire. 
The truth of the whole matter we all now 
know. It was a scheme to strengthen 
Prussian militarism for the great war. 


Japan and Shantung Question 





In view of China’s attitude toward Ger- 
many, when the latter took Shantung, 
and in view of the fact that Japan ousted 
the Prussians from Shantung, it seems to 
me very strange that China and the rest 
of us should make such a noise over the 
present situation. 

In a recent number of “The Nation” a 
writer named Snow, speaking in favor 
of China, says that “China properly in- 
sists upon the right to choose among all 
the states of the world, without regard 
to their location, those whom it regards 
as states of good will, and to select those 
whom it may properly admit to its honor 
and confidence and to lodgment within 
its own domains, in order that they may 
help it in helping itself during the trying 
period of its transition from an Oriental 
to an Occidental economic status.” 

He further goes on to say that: “Ger- 
many’s privileges, under the treaty, 
though essentially economic, were also 
social and of a strictly personal and 
highly confidential character. The spheres 
of influence were granted by China to 
Germany and to the other states as per- 
sonal and social privileges, in order that 
both might receive benefits. All social 
privileges are based on friendship and a 
desire to help one’s friends and one’s 
self, and are by their nature non-transfer- 
able. The relations of close friendship 
on which such privileges are based do 
not rise from ‘propinquity.’ A neighbor 
is not necessarily a friend; certainly not 
always one whom one would choose as a 
trusted associate in developing one’s own 
property, or to whom one would give the 
privilege of a continuous lodgment on 
one’s homestead. On the contrary, a 
neighbor who is untrustworthy is by 
his neighborhood doubly disqualified from 
being admitted into such a confidential 
social relationship, and neighborhood in 
such case is only disadvantageous. The 
only ‘special relations’ which any state 
can properly put forward as entitling it 
to a sphere of influence within the body- 
politic of another state, are the ‘special 
relations’ of friendship, mutual confidence 
and mutual aid, which grow up between 
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states and persons of good will toward 
each other; and the only ‘special inter- 
ests’ are those which each state and each 
person has in advancing the welfare of 
all other states and all other persons.” 

Mr. Snow’s serious emphasis upon the 
friendship, the goodwill, and the loving 
interest of the European powers toward 
China, when they grabbed her territory, 
is almost a caricature! Whether China 
has good reasons for her attitude toward 
Japan I will not now discuss, but any 
fair-minded American must admit that 
this attitude has been, and is now, a 
grave menace to Japan. 

Perhaps the best way to understand 
the position of Japan is to carry out an 
analogy. Let us suppose that our popu- 
lation is over-crowded, that the world 
has shut its doors against us, and that 
we are hated on every side. Let us 
suppose that the very existence of our 
nation is imperilled, just as is the na- 
tional existence of Japan. Let us sup- 
pose, further, that Mexico holds the same 
attitude toward us as China does toward 
Japan. She shuts us out of all privileges 
and at the same time gives over parts 
of her territory that are adjacent to our 
borders to powers that are dangerous to 
us, allowing them to build forts and es- 
tablish naval bases. I leave the reader 
to draw his own conclusions from this, 
and I think the analogy is not a bit over- 
drawn. 

We have always regarded the inefii- 
cient government of Mexico as a menace. 
We know that this government might at 
any time negotiate with our enemies. 
Japan has far more reason to be suspi- 
cious of China than we have to fear 
Mexico. The spirit of the Peking gov- 
ernment has not represented the rezél 
China. This government has at times 
acted unscrupulously, regarding bribes 
above patriotism, with a seeming will- 
ingness to sell out its country for a mess 
of pottage. It has grovelled in the dust 
at the feet of Occidental powers. Through 
this attitude Japan has found her liberty 
of action threatened by constant Euro- 
pean encroachments in the Far East, and 
if her foreign policy deserves criticism 
we must remember that she has been 
driven to take it by the attitude of China 
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and by her many unfortunate experiences 
with European powers. She is now be- 
ing shouted down, and the imaginations 
of politicians and press propaganda are 
drawing pictures of her that are unfair 
and untrue, and the anathemas of the 
world are falling upon her head because 
she is doing what other nations have been 
doing and are still doing. If we demand 
that Japan act in a certain manner to- 
ward China we should make the same de- 
mand of every other nation. Only by 
the creation of a new policy, a policy 
that will be applied to all alike, can we 
find a way out of the present difficult 
situation. 

That Japan could easily make a case 
for herself before a court of nations can 
be illustrated by the events that fol- 
lowed her war with China. After this 
war, China agreed to cede to Japan the 
Liaotung peninsula, whereupon Russia, 
Germany and France protested. They 
took such a threatening attitude that 
Japan complied. All the world knew at 
the time that the action of the three 
powers was not impelled by a motive of 
friendliness for China. Shortly after 
Japan complied, China gave the same 
territory to Russia. Japan fought. Any 
self-respecting nation would have done 
the same. Later, Germany came along, 
using the death of two missioneries as 
a pretext, and took Shantung. Viewing 
these developments with concern, Japan 
asserted her right to a place in the Far 
East. She asks no greater things than 
other powers demand. It is true she has 
over-stepped. It is true she has acted 
with cruelty in many instances, but other 
nations have acted with cruelty and have 
over-stepped, and when we talk of curb- 
ing Japan’s imperialistic policy in the 
Far East, we should demand that the 
policies of other powers be also curbed, 
including the power of American capital. 
We should recognize Japan’s problems. 
We should treat her justly and honor- 
ably, giving her every opportunity of de- 
velopment that is her right. We should 
act toward her as we would that others 
nations should act toward us, for only 
by so doing can we bring about that 
great peace for which we all earnestly 
hope. 














China Needs the Assistance of the 


United States 


By Sun Ching Siao 


MONG the world nations, China has 
been the least understood and the 

most criticized. Many who hold 
that the Chinese people, although civil- 
ized and clever as they are, are a people 
with commercial genius but no political 
ability. They sometimes class the Chi- 
nese people with the Jews, who have 
made a wonderful commercial success in 
the world but can not have a government 
of their own. This is, of course, only the 
idea of those who have a very little or 
almost no knowledge about Chinese his- 
tery, except merely being confronted by 
the recent struggle since the establish- 
ment of the Republic, which are but the re- 
sults of political reaction and confliction 
in interest, just as that which happened 
in France after the Great Revolution, or 
the Civil War in the United States. 

A delusion of this kind will certainly 
do not a little harm to the future of 
China, especially during the present tran- 
sitory stage. Some audacious and un- 
scrupulous foreigners, after taking this 
idea into their heads, even unhesitatingly 
advocate the international control of Chi- 
nese affairs, such as the foreign control 
of finance, the internationalization of 
railways, etc. 

That the Chinese people possess the 
same political ability as every other great 
nation in the world, is a matter of no 
question at all if one knows the history 
of China. Not to mention remote events, 
but the overthrow of the Manchu dyn- 
asty with its misrule and inefficiency, 
and the establishment of the Republic, 
the first nation to introduce the demo- 
cratic form of government on Asiatic 
soil, are the best evidences of the self-con- 
sciousness of the Chinese people, who 
are not indifferent in the political affairs 
and are really able to realize the highest 
political ideal. 

As we possess the best and also an en- 
ormous amount of natural resources in 


the world, and at the same time a race 
of people intelligent and energetic, we 
ought to make remarkable progress in 
our favorable situation and contribute 
much for the welfare of the world. Poli- 
tically we may spread the Confucian prin- 
ciple of universal peace and realize the 
world of the league of nations on grounds 
of justice and righteousness. Industrially 
we may adapt our immense force of labor 
to develop the enormous untouched re- 
sources to supply the world with mate- 
rial means for improvement of world civi- 
lization. We fail now to do so and in 
great part remain in an unprogressive 
state and make exceedingly slow head- 
way, you may say, and that it is due to 
inability of the Chinese people to govern 
themselves and make progress. Nay, this 
will never be the case. 

We have not had a chance to assert 
ourselves freely. We are constantly un- 
der the shackles and bonds of foreign 
powers. The most important thing I 
shall mention is the very heaviest of bur- 
dens, the indemnity imposed upon China 
by foreign powers in 1901, amounting to 
450,000,000 taels, distributed over forty 
years, and customs revenues are entirely 
used for its payment; and taxes on ne- 
cessities* are resorted to to pay the in- 
terest and the loss incurred in the lower- 
ing of the price of silver. There is 
scarcely any revenue left that can be 
used for national development. The finan- 
cial condition is badly impaired and the 
country is generally impoverished. It is 
really a death blow to China’s progress. 

Another thing standing in the way of 
our industrial development is the tariff 
rate which is fixed by a convention of 
foreign powers at 5 per cent ad valorem, 
regardless of the kind and character of 
commodities. The keen competition of 
foreign manufacturers causes them to 
dump their surplus but inferior goods on 
our markets. 

















There is no chance for our people to start 
new industries, and the old hand-labor 
industries can not meet the keen compe- 
tition of foreign machine industries 
without suffering huge losses. The im- 
ports exceed the exports by millions in 
value, and the balance of trade has con- 
stantly been unfavorable to us. This is 
one of the main reasons for the industrial 
backwardness and poverty of China. 

As to the present political condition in 
China, it is still worse. A greater ma- 
jority of the people want to build a real 
constitutional and democratic form of 
government on a firm and stable basis. 
But foreign powers in China gave their 
helping hands to Yuan-Shi-Kai to assist 
the monarchial movement which caused 
the civil war in 1917. Later on, our 
neighboring power helped the militarists 
to dissolve the Parliament and con- 
tributed money and munitions to the mil- 
itary leader, to wage war against the 
southern constitutionalists, who made all 
efforts to put the constitutions in force. 
This power has been playing all sorts 
of intrigue and deception, favoring a det- 
rimental policy in China and causing the 
latter to remain in petty warfare and dis- 
order. 

That China, at present, wants help is 
not a question of doubt, but it is a neces- 
sity. The Chinese people can help them- 
selves in internal affairs and have the 
ability to build a stable and strong gov- 
ernment, but the world must give her 
longer time for this accomplishment. The 
help which China needs is a guardianship 
from outside aggressions and all sorts of 
interferences and unreasonable demands. 
If she were left alone, free from foreign 
aggression and interference she certainly 
would make a remarkable progress and 
would be the great democratic and inde- 
pendent nation on the western coast of 
the Pacific, just as the United States is 
on the east. 

Look around the globe and you will find 
no country so well qualified to the guar- 
dianship as the United States of America. 
The United States is the only country in 
the world which stands for justice and 
humanity. It is she who sent millions of 
her sons to Europe to fight and to have 
thousands of them killed for no national 
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aggrandizement or territorial acquisition, 


but for liberty and justice. With regard 
to her relation to China, the United 
States has always been most friendly to- 
ward China, beginning in 1844, when 
Caleb Cushing, the American minister, 
delivered the letter from President Tyler 
to the Chinese Emperor, Tao-Kuang; 
after the Chino-Japanese war, when China 
seemed on the point of being partitioned; 
and in the years 1894-1898, a period of 
“scramble for concessions,” when all im- 
portant seaports were seized by Euro- 
pean powers and the country was divided 
into “spheres of influence.” But these 
dangerous crises were tided over by the 
open-door policy of John Hay, the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, in 
securing written pledges to preserve the 
political independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of China from all powers. These 
are really great services performed by 
the United States for China. In the 
“Boxer” trouble of 1900 the United States 
reinforced the principle of “open door” 
and also succeeded in protecting the 
country from being dismembered at a 
time when foreign soldiers had already 
occupied the most important points in 
North China. It was the United States 
who advised other nations to ask indem- 
nities of not more than $300,000,000, 
though, unfortunately, it did not succeed. 
But in after years she generously gave 
back to China, from her share of the in- 
demnity, which amounted to $100,000,000, 
a sum now used to educate Chinese stu- 
dents in her institutions. 

Mutual good will has always existed 
between the two nations. We are always 
grateful and indebted to her actions on 
our behalf and we always look to her as 
our natural guide, and follow her advice 
without hesitation. Our entrance into 
the great war was strongly opposed by 
Japan, but as soon as the United States 
gave the advice our government declared 
war with Germany at once, in spite of the 
Japanese opposition. In the unjust dis- 
position of Shantung by the “Big Three,” 
we appealed to no other country but the 
Republic of the United States, because 
on one hand since the adoption of the 
“open door” policy by Secretary Hay, the 
United States seemed to have assumed 
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the responsibility to preserve the integ- 
rity of China, and on the other hand the 
people of China are just like an indi- 
vidual, always recalling to mind first, the 
best friend in time of misfortune. Dur- 
ing the European war, the United States 
has distinguished herself to lead the 
world to justice and liberty. She con- 
tributed a large share in the victory over 
Germany and restoring peace to the 
world. Her supremacy is recognized by 
the whole world. She has the ideals, the 
power, and the position to stand for the 
right against wrong and justice against 
force. The United States can help China 
to overcome all kinds of difficulties. The 
United States has been the benefactor 
of the Armenians, the helper to the Pol- 
ish, and a sympathetic supporter of the 
Irish. She has helped China many times 
in the past, and there is no reason why 
she will not lend a helping hand in the 
future. 

The rise of a new power in the Pacific 
Ocean with militaristic authority impe- 
rialistic in policy is certainly a menace to 


Heart of Gold 


Two Roses bloomed by a garden wall, 
Where summer Zephyrs played, 
The one was crimson, fair and tall; 
The other viuk and oh, so small, 
It vardly seemed a Rose at all!— 
So bashful and afraid. 
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the Unted States, especially to her pos- 
sessions, the Philippines and Hawaii, and 
the States on the Pacific Coast. If China 
were to be left without any help out of 
her difficulties, be annexed by other 
powers, they utilizing the vast resources 
and man power, a militaristic government 
would undoubtedly be a great danger to 
the future peace of Pacific waters. To 
help. China to build a strong democratic 
government would mean a check to im- 
perialism and militarism. China a re-~ 
public and her peopte liberal and peace- 
loving, the existence of an independent 
China is in reality a common good to the 
world. With her vast territory and an 
immense population possessing the high- 
est intelligence and energy of the race, 
China will surely become one of the 
greatest powers in the world. When the 
two sister republics on both sides of the 
Pacific work hand in hand they will un- 
doubtedly dictate to the world in the ‘pro- 
motion of peace, humanity and justice. 
(We are indebted to “The Far Eastern 
Republic” for the above article.) 


By Helen Frazee-Bower 


And could it be these different two 
Bore yet a kindred name? 

The stately flower, of flaming hue, 

With petals spread to drink the dew, 

And the tiny bud, so pink and new,— 
How could they be the same? 


The heart of every Rose is gold, 
Whate’er its petals hide: 

Pink, crimson, white—the buds unfold 
A Heart of Gold inside! 


Then let me bloom by Life’s Garden Wall, 
As the dreams of Life unfold: 

And if the blossoms be but small 

And frail,—I shall not mind at all, 

If only the petals, as they fall, 
Reveal a Heart of Gold. 





Does America Menace the Advance 
of Democracy in Japan? 


By K. K. Kawakami 





(Mr. Kawakami is a resident of San Francisco, and is, perhaps, the leading writer 
on Japanese affairs in the United States. His books and articles have attracted world- 
wide attention. I do not hesitate to say that Mr. Kawakami will become one of the 
greatest factors in preserving intelligent and friendly relationships between the Occi- 
dent and the Orient. We are indebted to him, and to the Macmillan Company, for the 
following article, which is taken from his book, just out, “Japan and World Peace.” 
The title is our own, and we feel that it should suggest to many people, whose attitude 
toward Japan is biased and unjust, as well as ignorant and discourteous, what might be 
the effect upon the life of Japan if such an attitude became persistent, continuous and 


increasingly aggravating.) 











ROFESSOR ISOWO ABE, the great- 
est authority on social problems in 
Japan, writes concerning the spread 
of Socialism in Japan as follows: 
“Socialistic ideas have been widely dif- 
fused throughout the empire in the past 
five years, and scholars and statesmen 
are, in increasing numbers, devoting 
themselves to its study, while a greac 
many students are interested in the sub- 
ject. It would be a great mistake to 
judge the influence of Socialism from the 
yet small number of professed Socialists 
onty. The Socialistic spirit is afloat 
everywhere. To what, then, is the fact 
attributable, that the political movement 
of the Socialists is yet very insignificant 
in influence? Certainly to the narrow 
limitation in suffrage, by virtue of which 
a large number of Socialists have no 
qualification to participate in the elec- 
tions. Once the scope of suffrage is en- 
larged, their activities will be brilliant. 
It is for this reason that they are now 
crying for the adoption of suffrage.” 
After all has been said about the un- 
satisfactory condition of politics in Japan, 
it is fair to admit that democracy does 
not grow over night like Topsy. We, 
who. know how long it took England to 
reach her present stage of political free- 
dom, must not be impatient with the 
apparently slow progress of democratic 
ideals in Japan. Considering the short 
period in which Japan has transformed 


her political system, we cannot but ad- 
mire the courage and the singleness of 
purpose with which her leaders have 
devoted their energies to the difficult 
task of rehabilitation. What has already 
been done is remarkable and promises 
greater achievement for the days to 
come. 

Few nations have turned to outside in- 
fluences with a more sensitive front as 
have the Japanese. The efforts they 
made upon the opening of their country 
to adapt themselves to the ideas and 
customs of the advanced peoples of the 
West were almost pathetic in their stead- 
fastness of purpose. The supreme end to 
which those prodigious efforts were bent 
was, of course, the elevation of their 
country to the plane of the Western na- 
tions, which assumed an air of authority 
over them. The laws were codified in 
accordance with the modern principles 
of jurisprudence; their time-honored so- 
cial usages and customs were modified so 
as to bring them more or less into har- 
mony with Western ideas; foreign dress 
became the official dress, both for men 
and women, in the imperial court and in 
the ‘various departments of the govern- 
ment; the use of English was encouraged 
throughout the country; even Christian- 
ity, which had long been under the ban 
of the government, began to receive offi- 
cial recognition, if not encouragement. 
All this was not without its comical as- 
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pect, but no one will deny to the Jap- 
anese well-deserved credit for their de- 
termination to attain equality with the 
civilized nations of the West. Through 
all its apparently flippancy the outstand- 
ing quality of the Japanese reveals itself, 
and that is their extreme sensitiveness 
to external forces, and their ability to 
adjust themselves to new conditions of 
life which they deem beneficial or inev- 
itable. If this quality is turned to good 
use, as it has been in the past, Japan’s 
political ideals and her governmental sys- 
tem, will, in due season, receive a salu- 
tary evolution. 

Japan’s continuous struggle for exist- 
ence against formidable and powerful 
neighbors has been an important factor 
in retarding the progress of democracy 
in that country. When she opened her 
doors to foreigners she was at once con- 
fronted by aggressive powers threatening 
her integrity and independence. Natur- 
ally the first task she was compelled 
to undertake was the organization of a 
centralized government, which seemed, 
under the circumstances, best suited to 
secure national security. The war with 
China of 1895 was, from the Japanese 
point of view, entirely a war of self- 
preservation. China, then regarded as a 
sleeping giant, infinitely more powerful 
than Japan, had been determined to an- 
nex Korea, whose independence was 
deemed essential to the existence of 
Japan. The war ended in Japan’s victory, 
and China accepted Japanese demands, 
which were by no means exhorbitant. 
Then Germany, France and Russia com- 
bined their influence to deprive the Jap- 
anese of the fruits of their victory. This 
again impelled them to fortify their po- 
sition in a military sense to cope with 
powers that had no scruples in trespass- 
ing upon the rights of Japan. Japan’s 
fear of the West became even more in- 
tense when, only three years after the 
Chinese war, those very powers which 
had compelled her to surrender what she 
had rightfully secured from China, began 
to slice China into large sections for 
themselves. Russia, in particular proved 
so audacious as to appropriate for her- 
self the very territory that she had, in 
the name of the peace of the Far East, 
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Not satis- 
fied with the absorption of Manchuria, 
Russia cast covetous eyes toward the 
peninsula of Korea. Had Korea been an- 
nexed by the aggressive military power 
of Russia the fate of Japan would have 


advised Japan to surrender. 


been sealed. In combatting Russia in 
the arena of Manchuria, Japan was ins- 
spired by no other motives than those 
of self-preservation. 

Few nations have had such a tremen- 
dous existence as Japan has had in the 
past half century. She has been pulled 
by external forces to a height for which 
she was not internally prepared. What 
wonder that she has been going forward 
with makeshifts improvised as necessity 
dictates? Such circumstances are not 
conducive to the growth of democracy. 

To the Liberals of Japan, these critica: 
times are a period of suspense, of doubt, 
of apprehension. They entertain sincere 
doubt as to the nature of the new age 
which is to dawn upon the ruins of the 
war. How will the tremendous arma- 
ment which the war called into existence 
be retrenched? How will the powers dis- 
pose of the gigantic fleets of warships 
which they have built and are building? 
Will they agree to put their dreadnaughts 
and their guns upon the scrap heap? 
And, again, what will become of the mag- 
nificent fleets of merchant vessels which 
the nations have built for the transpor- 
tation of troops and war supplies? Will 
they become a formidable factor in the 
international rivalry for commercial su- 
premacy?—a rivalry which, no one can 
be sure, will not develop into an armed 
conflict, as has too often happened in the 
past. These are the questions which the 
Japanese advocates of liberalism are con- 
stantly asking. What they are particu- 
larly concerned with at present is the 
possible attitude of the powers toward 
China after the conclusion of peace. 

In such a mental state of apprehension 
and doubt prevailing among the Japan- 
ese, the Imperialists of Japan will un- 
doubtedly find a receptive ground to sew 
the seeds of militarism. Whether the 
cause of democracy in Japan will be pro- 
moted after the war, therefore, must, to 
no smal! extent, depend upon the atti- 
tude of the powers toward the Orient. 














If, after the war, the Western powers 
continue to deal with the Orient as they 
have in the past been accustomed to deal, 
the cry of “preparedneess” will continue 
to be the dominant note, in the opinion of 
the leading men of Japan. Not long ago 
an Occidental writer declared that the 
“only Chinese question that exists is, 
what the Powers of Europe will decide 
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to do with China.” If such continues to 
be the attitude of the Powers, its effect 
upon Japanese internal politics cannot 
but be unfortunate. For it will furnish 
the military party a convenient pretext 
not only to keep a large army and navy, 
but for them to foster imperalistic ideas 
as against the progress of liberalism and 
democracy. 


A Chinaman’s Impressions of Japan 


By S. C. Kiang Kang-Hu 





(Mr. Kiang Kang-Hu, who is now with the University of California, was formerly 
a professor in the Peking Government University. We are 
National Welfare Society of 


the new journal of The Chinese 
EASTERN REPUBLIC’’—for this article, 
of the true China toward Japan. 


which, we 
We believe that in both countries this spirit will 
ultimately prevail, bringing about the unity and the co-operation of the great peoples 
of the Orient, a unity upon which the great peace of the future will depend.) 


indebted to him, and to 
America—“THE FAR 
the attitude 


believe, represents 








HAT is the first impression of a 
Chinese when he visits Japan,” I 

was asked by an American friend. 
To answer the question I am forced to say 
that the impression varies with different 
individuals, with the time of the visit, 
and with the various parts of Japan vis- 
ited. All I can do in the way of giving 
a definite answer is to indicate what my 
impressions were when I first landed at 
Nagasaki some years ago. 

After a sea voyage of thirty-six hours 
from Shanghai I reached Japan, landing 
with a preconceived notion of Japan as 
a foreign land, thick with modern Euro- 
pean ideas and customs. Judge my sur- 
prise, then, to find here instead an old 
Chinese colony, a reincarnation of the 
life described in the Confucian classics 
and Chinese ancient history, and which 
exists today nowhere but in Japan! 

When I read the Chinese classics and 
histories before the T’ang dynasty, I 
found, as I suppose all Chinese students 
do, that many of the things there de- 
scribed are now impracticable. Some 
are even unintelligible to us. In the 
Book of Rites we find such expressions 
as “Before entering a house, shoes must 
be removed”; “To speak to a superior, 
one must first kneel down and then pro- 
ceed toward him”; “Never sit with the 





legs crossed”; “Man and woman, if not 
husband and wife, even though relatives, 
are not allowed to sit at the same dinner 
table;” “Every night a dutiful son must 
ask his parents toward which direction 
the bed should be set,” etc. All these 
and many others are, of course, imprac- 
ticable under present conditions of life 
in China, and I have wondered why they 
were ever practiced. 

In the ancient histories, too, we read 
many stories that seem queer to us now. 
For instance, Lu chi of the Three King- 
doms period, when a child, received a 
gift of oranges, and he kept them in his 
sleeve to take home to his parents. 
Kuang ning, of the same period, sat re- 
spectfully even when alone. The seat 
on which his knees touched formed two 
hollows. Hsieh An, of the Ch’in dynasty, 
climbed mountains and broke the front 
teeth of his shoes. There is also the 
story in Meng tzu about the shoe thief, 
and one in Chuang-tzu about a famous 
scholar whose doorway was blocked with 
the shoes of his visitors! 

All these old proverbs and customs are 
brought back to us and made clear by a 
visit to Japan, for the ancient customs, 
the food, clothing and dwellings that 
have been gradually and entirely lost in 
China since the T’ang dynasty are still 
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preserved in Japan. In Japan we dis- 
cover that the word for dinner table, 
“hsi,” was not originally meant for din- 
ner table at all, but for “mat,” which in 
Japanese is “tatami.” The word for 
skirt, “shang,” is in Japanese “hakama,” 
which means a dress common to both 
sexes; while the word for shoe, “lu” or 
“chi,” is in Japanese “geda,” which has 
two rows of teeth, one in front and the 
other in back, of the sole, and the shoes 
must be removed when entering a house. 
The sleeves of the ancient Chinese dress 
were large, like those of the modern 
Japanese kimono, and could hold things 
much as do pockets. The expression 
“to sit,” “ tso,” was used as though it 
had the same meaning as “to kneel,” 
since there were no chairs or stools, and 
the respectful way of sitting was to kneel 
on the mat. When chairs and stools were 
invented, at the end of the Chin dynasty, 
the Chinese failed to originate a new word 
for “high seat” to indicate the change. 
The Japanese used the Chinese charac- 
ter “kwei,”- which means “to hang,” to 
indicate “high seat” or a seat on a chair 
or stool, as distinguished from the old 
custom of sitting on a mat. This odd 
use of the character “to hang” is indeed 
rather queer and even laughable. 

Not only are these ancient customs 
and words preserved by the Japanese, 
but even the ancient Chinese pronuncia- 
tions, not preserved by the Chinese them- 
selves. Many Chinese characters which, 
in ancient times, began with the same 
initials are now written with different 
ones, and many which were rhymed in 
ancient poetry are now different in the 
finals. These can still be traced, how- 
ever, in the Japanese pronunciation. All 
of the fifth tones which ended with the 
consonant sounds “K,” “P,” “T,” are now 
dropped from the Chinese language ex- 
cept in the Cantonese dialect, but they 
are still preserved and distinctly pro- 
nounced in Japanese. It seems probable 
that the preservation of these old pro- 
nunciations in the Japanese, while great 
changes were undergone in the Chinese, 
is due to the adoption of the “kana” or 
Japanese alphabets. It is remarkable, 
however, to see also many preservations 
in Japanese of the old written forms and 
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meanings of Chinese characters. 

My first impression of Japan, then, was 
that everything was Chinese—the old 
Chinese—except only those customs from 
the West that appeared on the surface. 
Not only that, but what is commonly 
known to the world, and conceded even 
by the Japanese, is that the philosophy 
of Wang yang ming is the keynote to the 
success of modern Japan; the test of the 
Mikado’s edict which becomes the Bible 
of the Japanese state religion is based 
on the Confucian teachings; while Japan- 
ese literature and art are legitimate off- 
springs from the Chinese. If from the 
spirit, thought, tradition and supersti- 
tions of the Japanese as a whole we take 
away all that is Chinese, there will be 
little left except a few recent importa- 
tions from the Occident. 

The reason that Japan is, or was, so 
largely Chinese in character is explained 
by the same conditions that cause us to 
find in America, for example, many 
things English in character. The new 
Japanese race, the conquerors of the abo- 
riginal Ainos, is approximately 40 per 
cent Chinese, 40 per cent Korean, and 20 
per cent Malay. And as Korea is 90 per 
cent Chinese, it is, of course, obvious 
that the Japanese are more than 7 per 
cent Chinese in blood. The Chinese 
Taoist expedition to Japan, comprising 
5,000 boys and girls under the command 
of Hsu Fu, in the Ch’in dynasty, is one of 
the few historical illustrations showing 
the origin of the new Japanese people. 

When I first visited Japan I felt as 
though I was entering the T’ao yuan— 
the country described by the great poet 
T’ao Ch’ien, who told of an ideal life 
away from the world—of the inhabitants 
whose ancestors took refuge in a moun- 
tain cave in the Ch’in dynasty about the 
same time when Hsu Fu colonizeed the 
Three Divine Islands. 

In spite of all these historical proofs, 
blood identifications and sympathetic 
feelings, Japan is now, however, very 
different from China. Her interests are 
now diametrically opposed to those of 
China. Since the centuries she has been 
separated from the main continent, and 
so developed into the disposition and 
type of an island nation of the European 
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—chiefly Hun—type, though small and 
new, has gained such a hold upon the 
Japanese people that it will never be 
loosened except by bitter lesson or an 
unusual change in the attitude of the 
people. It is a difficult task to lead a 
straying son back to his father’s bosom 
while he is still enjoying his “run-away- 
from-home” life. 

I can not but deeply regret the attitude 
and policy of Japanese statesmen, espe- 
cially the militarists, toward China. It 
is a grave mistake and a great wrong 
to Japan as well as to China. Japan will 
be crowned with world success if she but 
accepts and treats China as a member 
of the same family. She will be at peace 
when she learns how to treat the Chinese 
as neighbors and friends, but if she per- 
sists in regarding the Chinese as enemies 
and subjects, Japan will surely perish 
sooner or later. 

While I am grieved over the present 
antagonism and hostility existing be- 
tween these two, the only independent 
Eastern nations, I reflect more and more 
on my first impression of Japan and the 
warm welcome and good friendship there. 
Tokyo was once the home of 20,000 Chi- 


nese students, and Peking Imperial Uni- 
versity had more than twenty Japanese 
professors, many of them heads of de- 
partments. Japanese scholars were re- 
ceived in every province of China, both in 
the government and private schools. They 
taught zealously to repay the instruc- 
tions and civilizations their ancestors re- 
ceived from China. Chinese students 
and the people of China as a whole re- 
spected and loved them. What a change 
how! 

Those Chinese who hate and attack 
the Japanese most bitterly are the 
very ones who for years studied in 
Japan! No Chinese may make friends 
with a Japanese without incurring the 
criticism of his own people. Who is re- 
sponsible for this? Have the Japanese 
statesmen, especially the militarists, so 
much improved the relationship between 
China and Japan over those that existed 
twenty years ago? They have, instead, 
succeeded in incurring the ill-will and 
hatred of 400,000,000 people, and the jeal- 
ousy and suspicion of the whole world. 
Along with this they have acquired a 
few pitiful possessions which are poison- 
ous for her to digest. 


An American's Impression of Japan 
By W. D. Wheelwright 





the following interesting article.) 





(Mr. W. D. Wheelwright is an Oregon business man, who knows Japan and who 
recently visited that country. We are indebted to him and to the “Oregon Voter” for 








RRIVING at Yokohama on the 
IN 1lth day of December in a hail- 
—— storm, we shortly found clear 
skies there, and in Tokio — sixteen 
miles distant—a city of 3,000,00C peo- 
ple, which is now planning to follow 
the example of New York, London and 
other ‘modern cities and to develop sud- 
denly, by the annexation of contiguous 
small communities, into one of 9,000,000 
inhabitants, thus making it the largest 
city in the world. It has now many of 
the aspects of the great modern munici- 
palities of Europe and America, but still 


has its own distinctive Oriental atmos- 
phere, which, however, is disappearing 
somewhat as the progressive people adopt 
Western methods. One characteristic, at 
least, it has in the possession of which 
it might well be envied by some of our 
most highly civilized communities, which 
distinguishes it as “the safest city in the 
world,” as is shown by the fact that the 
young women of the Y. W. C. A. go about 
its streets, in rickshaws, in trams or on 
their feet, alone and unattended, at all 
hours of the day or night in that vast 
city, made up of aliens, with every as- 
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surance of perfect safety because in all 
their errands of love and mercy they 
have never suffered insult or injury in a 
single instance. 

In all Japan there was no sign of any- 
thing like race suicide; the late Theodore 
Roosevelt would have used his favorite 
ejaculation at every corner, as he con- 
templated the hordes of happy children, 
tended by their parents with the most 
assiduous care and with- manifestations 
of parental love that are at times posi- 
tively affecting. And, here at the start, 
we have one of the most serious prob- 
lems that confront the Japanese people, 
an alert, vigorous and unusually prolific 
race, inhabiting a group of islands that 
have an area of 161,000 square miles, 
only a very small proportion of which 
consists of arable land, numbering (in 
1900) some 50,000,000 people, whose chief 
occupation was put down in the encyclo- 
pedia as agriculture; with the gates of 
most modern civilized countries and their 
dependencies closed against their emi- 
grants, let me ask you “what are they to 
do?” The extent and seriousness of their 
struggle for existence become apparent 
when you compare Japan with our own 
garden State of Minnesota, whose area 
of 83,000 square miles is called on to 
support only a little over 2,000,000 people 
—some twenty-five to the square mile, 
as against 308 to the same space in Japan, 
where only 15 per cent of the soil is 
arable, or over 2,000 people to the square 
mile of fertile land! This difficulty is 
met, as far as possible, by the transfor- 
mation of the Japanese people from an 
agricultural nation into one of manufac- 
tures, who import a large proportion of 
their food supplies and pay for them by 
the products of their factories. Great 
Britain had done this before the fateful 
days of 1914—almost to her endless sor- 
row; Germany, more far-seeing, while de- 
veloping her manufactures, made strenu- 
ous efforts to bring the volume of her 
food products up to the point of self-sup- 
port, and but for the hard and arid soil 
of Prussia would have succeeded in so 
doing. She came very near it as it was, 
and the kaiser announced in 1907, or 
thereabouts, that she had accomplished 
it. This war has demonstrated the im- 
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portance to each nation of having the 
capacity to support itself, at least in case 
of emergency; Japan considers it essen- 
tial to her safey (and who shall say, with 
the fate of the League of Nations hang- 
ing in the balance, that she is wrong?) 
that she should have control of territory 
from whicb she can garner a harvest suf- 
ficient to feed her people without aid from 
any outside power. 

One such opportunity she found in Ko- 
rea, which was annexed by Japan about 
ten years ago (as the result of negotia- 
tion and not by conquest) to the great 
material benefit of Korea and of its peo- 
ple. The construction of railroads, the 
modernization of the old cities by the 
erection of imposing buildings, the mak- 
ing of streets and sewers, the organiza- 
tion of suitable police forces, the intro- 
duction of gas, electric lights, tram cars 
and proper sanitation and the establish- 
ment of banks in which the Koreans are 
depositing their money freely instead of 
burying it in the ground, are giving the 
natives advantages that they never had 
before and never would have had under 
their own rule. But it is equally true, as 
it was inevitable, that there was, and is, 
some discontent among the native popu- 
lation. Such dissatisfaction was till re- 
cently confined almost entirely to a small 
portion of the people who are not abso- 
lutely indifferent to the personnel of the 
government under which they live, but 
this proportion has been increased by the 
activities of agitators who are at all 
times opposed to all government, whether 
just or unjust, stimulated by certain in- 
discreet utterances in high places which 
have seemed to advocate the rights of 
men and all peoples to govern themselves, 
whether they are fit to do so or not, with- 
out curtailment of their power to mis- 
govern themselves so as to bring calam- 
ity to their neighbors. 

Unquestionably there has been undue 
severity in the suppression of disorders 
in Korea. The Japanese adminstrator in 
Korea has admitted the fact and has de- 
nounced the harsh measures adopted by 
some of his subordinates, and has de- 
clared that punishment shall be inflicted 
upon the guilty ones, some of whom al- 
ready are under arrest. The Nichi-Nichi, 





























THE DIVING GIRL 


a partisan Japanese newspaper, in an edi- 
torial says: 

“The disturbances have now spread all 
over the peninsula—a condition without 
precedent since Korea passed under Jap- 
anese sway, and we cannot refrain from 
saying that although the present disturb- 
ances may be pacified by arms, it is im- 
possible to expect that the spiritual up- 
heaval of the Koreans, due to the new 
current of thought running all over the 
wor'd, will be so easily set to rest. 
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“The immediate cause of the disturb- 
ances lies in the misconception on the part 
of the Koreans of the principle of self-de- 
termination of peoples. Unscrupulous 
agitators duped the Koreans into believ- 
ing that President Wilson had already 
recognized Korea as a republic, and, be- 
lieving blindly in the truth of this report 
they organized demonstrations. This 
was the beginning of the present riots 
in Korea, equally unfortunate for them 
and for us.” 


The Diving Girl 


By Charles Horace Meiers 


Nymph-like upon the plank she stands, 

Then smoothly glides, with outstretched hands, 
Into the arms of Neptune, there 

To shed the burden of her care. 


And I aver that Neptune is 

In luck to hold such sphere as his; 
For she possesses many charms, 
And must be welcome in his arms. 


But, were I Neptune, I should be 
So sad when she was gone from me 
That I would overrun the beach, 
In hope my absent love to reach. 


Neptune might hold her fast some day, 
So that she could not get away, 

In mad desire to keep such grace 
Forever in his fond embrace. 


But, though he pressed her body cold, 
All Neptune’s power could not hold 

That charm which sinks not in the sea— 
The spirit, which from death is free! 








Breaking 


It Gently 


By Ray St. Vrain 


Yi tell her, Bill,” said Longlegs. 

b “Why me any mor’n you?” 

“You tell her, McGeehan,” said 
One Eye. 

“Tell her yourself,’ McGeehan flung 
back. “I guess I’m as human as the 
next one.” 

And so it went on down the line of the 
dozen or more miners of Charlietown, 
everyone only too willing for the other 
fellow to do the telling, until the last 
man was reached —Nugget Casey, the 
youngest, biggest, strongest, most diffi- 
dent of the bunch. 

“It’s up to you, Nug,” grinned one of 
the boys. “If your lips can’t say it to 
Missus Charlie, your eyes can. Them 
sky-blue blinks of yourn was made to 
break just this kind of news—and break 
it gently.” 

Nugget Casey’s sky-blue eyes, under 
the sudden frown, looked a shade darker. 
“I reckon we'll play this here thing 
square. Anyone of us’d rather die than 
tell Missus Charlie. So none of us is 
going to lay down the law about the 
other fellow telling her. We'll draw 
straws. The shortest is the unlucky 
man.” , 

It was over in a minute, and Fate 
picked Nugget Casey himself. Immedi- 
ately the others began condoling with him, 
But he silenced them peremptorily. “Noth- 
to it, fellows. Why, maybe it’ll be pie. 
All according to the sort Missus Charlie 
is.” 

There was no stage running between 
Charlietown and Buffalo Creek, two tnou- 
sand feet down the mountain, the nearest 
railroad station, but Nugget Casey, after 
tinkering half a day with his 1912 flivver, 
had coaxed it to run. The boys waved 
him an encouraging goodbye as the old 
boat laboriously and squeakingly sailed 
away, reminding him—half a dozen voices 


at once—that he had drawn the shortest 
straw, and that he ought to be man 
enough to tell her before she reached 
Charlietown. “Don’t let’s have no scene,” 
begged Longlegs. “It’s up to you, Nug, 
to provide her a dignified advent.” Nug 
just raised a saucy cloud of dust. 

It was coasting all the way down to 
Buffalo Creek—easy going for the 1912 
rattler. The train was an hour late and 
then only one passenger alighted — a 
woman, young, pretty, modishly attired, 
carrying a smart alligator suitcase — 
Missus Charlie, of course. Nugget Casey 
felt the sudden blood up at his hairline. 
A dazzling smile irradiated the atmos- 
phere and an eager voice said: 

“I’m sure you’re here to take me up 
to Charlietown—but where’s Charlie?” 

Nugget said something—he didn’t know 
exactly what. He had read of multiple 
personalities. As he spoke he had the 
notion that maybe the curious breed of 
psychologists were right, after all, and 
that a secondary personality had laid 
Nuggét Casey low for the moment and 
was jumping right up on the job and as- 
suming the prerogative with a capital P. 

“Charlie’s gone to the Hogback to see 
Joe Smith, a sick friend of his,” said Mr. 
Secondary Personality. “Maybe Joe’s 
croaking—and maybe Charlie won’t be 
back till night. Charlie’s crazy good- 
hearted; brother’s keeper business and 
all that. He’s mighty sorry he can’t be 
here. I’m Charlie’s shackmate ana 
bunkie.” And out went the rehearsed 
fingers. 

Missus Charlie grasped them heartily 
—with a second edition of that world- 
transforming smile. “You're Francis 
Xavier Casey, nicknamed Nugget, aren’t 
you? Well, there’s nobody I'd rather be 
looking at right now than Nugget Casey 
—except Charlie—” 
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“I reckon, yes,” agreed Nugget solemnly. 

Then he took up the alligator and led 
the way to the flivver. “A rheumatic old 
1912, Missus Charlie,” he apologized. 
“She squeaks and jerks and lunges and 
rattles and balks. But it’s some walk up 
to Charlietown—and we can imagine 
we're riding anyway.” He explained 
there was more room in the back seat 
but fewer jolts in the front, if she didn’t 
mind sitting by him—which she didn’t 
at all. So he put her things in the 
“tony”—that’s what he called it—then 
helped her in, cranked heroically; the 
old engine responding, and they started 
gayly off. 
began chatting in the friendliest way, 
lauding the boat on the strenuous man- 
ner in which it attacked the hill, admiring 
the scenery, thanking whoever it was 
that had named Charlietown for her own 
Charlie—and, by the way—Charlie was 
well, wasn’t he?—and fat?—and brown? 
—and longing for Missus Charlie? 

“You know it’s six long months since 
he left me to come away up here to tim- 
berline,” she said with the shake in her 
voice that Nugget had been dreading, 
“and we'd been married only a little 
while then. Maybe you don’t know what 
that means—but surely you can realize 
I'm wild to see him and—” 

“IT knew it!” exclaimed Nugget at a 
sudden shot-like sound, applying the re- 
luctant old emergency brake and leaping 
out. “That left-hand hind tire’s blowed 
out just as I foresaw.” 

“How interesting!” 
Charlie. 

She alighted and insisted on helping 
him jack up the car. He had never had 
such enthusiastic—if bungling — assist- 
ance; and he would have been sorry the 
operation wasn’t to last all day if she 
hadn’t begun talking of Charlie again. 
She asked him a lot of questions that 
turned him faint, but he bent over the 
exploded tire doggedly, at last reminding 
her a bit testily that mending blowouts 
wasn’t any picnic and talking was simply 
out of the question. After that Missus 
Charlie just looked on—sympathetically. 

The old 1912 pulled up the mean grade 
corkingly after that, and when they 
reached the level plateau that led to 


laughed Missus 


Immediately Missus Charlie’ 
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Charlietown, Nugget gave her gas and 
they tore in spectacularly, scattering 
Longlegs, McGeehan, One Eye and the 
rest, who were picturesquely on hand to 
greet the first white lady that had ever 
invaded Charlietown. 

The boys all stood in a ring-around-a- 
rosy circle, doffed their headgears and 
almost bowed to the ground, their faces 
no redder than before. 

“Welcome to Charlietown, Missus Char- 
lie,” tremulously began One Eye. “We're 
sorry—” 

“Sorry?” boomed Nugget Casey, cata- 
pulting toward him from his seat beside 
Missus Charlie. “What have we got to 
be sorry for? Just because we ain’t got 
a brass band here to meet our honored 
visitor—and so on? Come, One Eye, use 
your brains—Missus Charlie’s not looking 
for New York attractions at timberline.” 

The boys flashed puzzled glances at 
one another. What was all this apocry- 
phal gassing of Nugget Casey’s about? 
Hadn’t he told her about Charlie? Of 
course not—look at that smile on her 
pretty face. Well, then— 

But Nugget was asking Missus Charlie 
to wait right where she was for a couple 
of minutes; then he signed to the others 
to follow him behind One Eye’s shack. 
Then he turned on them fiercely, explod- 
ing in pent whispers: 

“Now, don’t nobody say a word. None 
of you could have done any different. I’ve 
got a hundred on my clothes that I'll 
give to the first one that'll go out there 
and tell her the truth about Charlie. 
Look at that face on her. Was there 
ever another such face created by God 
Almighty? How could I tell her—look- 
ing into them eyes, stalled by that smile? 
Well, then. Now, I’m not forgetting I 
drew the shortest straw; I’m going to 
tell her—but not yet. We're going to 
let her get unpacked first—let her sit 
down in a rocking chair—and take a 
look at these glorious mountains—and 
get to calling us by our names—then, 
when the sun dips over Schoolgirl hill, 
I'll take her two little hands in mine and 
tell her about Charlie.” 

There was mysterious whisperings pro 
and con, while One Eye used his soli- 
tary peeper’ round the corner of the 
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shack to see that Missus Charlie kept 
her seat and did not wander towards 
them. But suddenly Longlegs startled 
everybody with a belated piece of 
aptness: 

“You say, Nugget, you want the lady to 
set down in a rocking chair and so forth. 
Fine. But where? Not in Charlie’s 
shack, surely?” 

“Lord, no,” 
others groaned. 

Longlegs smiled—he liked the role of 
damper. “Ain’t no lady’s house to take 
her to—Charlietown’s a stage town, as 
all of us know. Can’t take her to my 
shack, or yours, or anybody else’s. Char- 
lietown’s out of the world; but decency’s 
decency. I reckon you'll agree a lady’s 
sometimes a white elephant. You want 
to wait till sunset to tell Missus Charlie 
about Charlie—well, she can’t set in the 
fliv till then, can she? She wants to wash 
up; mebbe she desires a siesta—certainly 
she’ll want that rocking chair you men- 
tioned so eloquent. And how about a 
meal of victuals? Now, since Black Vio- 
letta’s left us high and dry and the mess 
house is no more, there ain’t a decent 
cook in the place—” 

“Shut up, will you?” growled Nugget 
Casey. “Where'd you get so many 
words? Listen, boys; I’ve got an inspir- 
ation. There’s that elegant little shack 
poor Jimsie lived in before he moved out 
to the City of the Dead. It’s empty, but 
why can’t we move the best all of us have 
into the place and fix up a regular home 
for Missus Charlie? She—” 

“Jest for her to set in till sunset — 
while you’re screwing up your nerve?” 
cut in Longlegs incredulously. 

“°*Till sunset? All night, you mean,” 
corrected Nugget. “That’s only humanity 
—imagine her over at Charlie’s tonight! 
What d’ye say, boys? Can’t we fix her 
up an Exclusive Ladies’ Hotel as an 
emergency measure?” 

Certainly they could; and they pro- 
ceeded to prove it. So Missus Charlie, 
perched up in the old 1912, saw diverting 
doings—a bed brought from this shack, 
a table from that, a strip of rag carpet 
from another; chairs, lamps, a kitchen 
stove, dishes, pots and pans; a sofa cov- 
ered with a Navajo blanket, a Bible— 


gasped Nugget—as_ the 
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carried solemnly and sowewhat ostenta- 
tiously by One Eye, and other stuff— 
stacks of it. In half an hour everything 
was ready, so fast did those boys work; 
and Nugget Casey, whom a post-impres- 
sionist would have painted just then as 
one world-embracing grin, garnished with 
illusory bits of a human face, came up 
to the car to escort Missus Charlie to 
the shack of poor Jimsie, who had taken 
up quarters in the City of the Dead, in- 
cidentally the sole inhabitant of that sin- 
ister town, as the one wooden slab up on 
Schoolgirl hill testified. 

“It’s all fixed,” Nugget said bloomingly. 
“You'll find it chock full of all the com- 
forts of home.” 

Missus Charlie was pardonably puzzled. 
“Mighty nice of you, Mr. Francis Xavier 
Casey, nicknamed Nugget. But what’s 
the matter with Charlie’s house—the one 
you and he occupied?” Nugget hesitated. 
“Where is it?” she persisted. 

“There—” pointing to one on the edge 
of the cluster standing slightly apart, 
curtains covering the two niggardly win- 
dows, the door inhospitably closed—and 
locked, one would have wagered. 

“But why have you taken all this 
trouble? Take me to Charlie’s; he’ll ex- 
pect to find me there when he comes 
back—won’t he?” Nugget still hesitated. 
“There must be something the matter 
with—maybe you fear it’s not in condi- 
tion to receive me. Nonsense! [I'll get 
to work and clean it; I know how men 
hate housework—they’re busy at other 
things. You, Mr. Nugget, may help me—” 

“Tt’s—it’s not that, exactly,” stammered 
Nugget. “It’s the—the mountain rats—” 

“Mountain rats? Horrors!” 

“Exactly — horrors and no mistake — 
twice as fierce as ordinary rats, three 
times as hungry, five times as big!” 

That settled it. Missus Charlie ac- 
companied Nugget Casey to the Exclusive 
Ladies’ Hotel without further objections. 
On the way he cheerfully promised to 
get after the mountain rats with a shot- 
gun in the morning. “That’ll scatter ’em, 
I reckon,” he said. “They hate shotguns. 
Meanwhile let’s forget ’em.” 

The Exclusive Ladies’ Hotel was a 
sight—also a sort of mystic maze. The 
two rooms of poor Jimsie’s shack were 
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literally piled with junk—the only word. 
Four tables, fifteen chairs, three wash- 
tubs, two Pharaoh’s horses and a tragi- 
cally incomplete St. Cecilia—these were 
random items picked from the medley of 
household wreckage that the Charlietown 
boys in their mad enthusiasm had stuffed, 
packed, jammed into Jimsie’s. 

“Beautiful!” cried Missus Charlie with 
that God’s-angel smile of hers. “I could 
live here forever and be happy—” 

“Wait one small little minute,” put in 
Damper Longlegs triumphantly. “We 
ain’t forgotten nothing but the unforget- 
tables. Where’s the eats?” 

All looked at one another, then at Nug- 
get Casey, who blushed like a windy 
sunset. “It ain’t that we ain’t got the 
eats,” he gravely delivered, “it’s just that 
we're chipmunk-brained fools. Scat, boys, 
to your various mansions and scrape your 
cupboards. Missus Charlie’s human, 
which means prone to hunger.” And Nug- 
get was the first one out of the house, 
the rest whooping it after. 

But Damper Longlegs was on the job 
throwing wet blankets. “Ain't this 
mirth unseemly, as the poet remarks?” 
he inquired of Nugget on the run. “What 
about poor Charlie? Won't she hold it 
agin us after everything’s out?” 

“Crossing bridges,” sniffled Nugget. 
“Besides, ain’t this a tonic treatment— 
giving her something to fall back on 
when I tell her about Charlie? Wring 
your blankets, Longlegs—hang ’em out to 
dry.” 

In five minutes just about all the pre- 
sentable eatables in Charlietown had 
been transported to the Exclusive Ladies’ 
Hotel—from flour and frying compounds 
to canned chile con carne and potted 
cheese. The delectable conglomeration 
inspired Missus Charlie with a brilliant 
thought, designed to ravish hungry tim- 
berliners: 

“Boys, what do you say? Charlie in- 
sists I’m almost as good a cook as his 
dead mother. Do you think a square meal 
would taste civilized again? Also how 
many of you don’t like pie and hot bis- 
cuit? Now, if that stove will only 
draw—” 

Draw? That little old-fashioned box 
cooker? Longlegs himself—blanketless 


for once—would vouch for it—it’d draw 
like a March wind through the Narrows 
on Moonshine Gulch—and he'd prove it 
by making the fire himself. 

The little stove lived up to his enco- 
niums—it drew like a tornado. Missus 
Charlie, happy as a child, put a big bar- 
ber-like apron over her finery and pro- 
ceeded to cook the finest dinner Charlie- 
town could remember—shaming Black 
Violetta’s best efforts in the mess house’s 
palmiest days. Nugget Casey saw to the 
souring of the canned milk on the cham- 
pion cooker, and they had—0O, luxury!— 
sour-milk-and-soda biscuit; and big, deep 
apple pies made from canned apples that 
tasted like the orchard itself; and too 
many other palate-tickelers for one to tell 
about. 

Then they sat down to the feast, and, 
of course, Missus Charlie, flushed and 
beautiful, had to say with a heart-break- 
ing sigh: 

“Oh, if Charlie were only here—!” 

Then a silence fell on the board, and 
those of the Charlietowners who could 
look through the window at Charlie’s 
shack did so. Nugget Casey almost grew 
pale, and the biscuit going down his 
throat met something coming up. Long: 
legs, the wet blanketer, seemed on the 
point of unfurling his specialty, but a 
fierce glare from Casey’s sky-blue eyes 
changed his mind. Missus Charlie, fear- 
ing that her frequent reference to Char- 
lie’s absence smacked of ingratitude to 
these boys who were doing the honors for 
him so gloriously, suddenly determined to 
let him rest for a while, so she plunged 
into the smallest and gayest sort of chat- 
ter, astonishing and charming Charlie’s 
friends, lifting the oppression that had 
begun to hang like a cloud over Nugget 
Casey, and playing havoc with Longleg’s 
blankets. 

So the meal went off to a fizzling finale 
One Eye produced the pop from some 
movie serial secret panel in his shack, 
and after a dozen healths to Missus 
Charlie, and a dozen sneaking looks 
through the window at Charlie’s lone- 
some shack, all but Nugget Casey backed 
off and made a flourishy getaway. By 
tacit agreement they had decided that 
now was Nugget’s time to vindicate his 
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drawing of the smallest straw and “tell” 
Missus Charlie. 

Nugget, unmistakably nervous, sug- 
gested that he wash the dishes. Missus 
Charlie would not hear to this. She had 
a counter proposal—suppose they take a 
walk? Fine. Nugget loved walking. 

They had a good long walk. He showed 
her everything in Charlietown—the sev- 
eral shafts, the shaft house, the mill, the 
electric plant, the big slag dump— 

“And why isn’t anybody working?” she 
asked, puzzled. 

“Sunday, ma’am—didn’t you know?” 

She had forgotten all about it—wasn’t 
that jolly? And where was the Hogback 
—was that its name?—the place where 
Charlie was tending his sick friend? And 
Nugget Casey told her with a staggering 


mass of details and great splashes of 


local color, talking half an hour about 
the Hogback so she couldn’t ask any 
questions about Joe Smith, who was 
croaking. But she asked many anyway. 
And then he shook her very soul with 
grisly tales of poor Joe’s suffering. It 
would be a merciful death. “I reckon 
poor old Joe—” 

But she gave a little cry that switched 
the current. They had been absent- 
mindedly ascending Schoolgirl hill, and 
suddenly Missus Charlie spied a field of 
columbines, a lavender glory, impining on 
a belated snowdrift. 

“Oh, how beautiful!” 

Immediately Nugget gathered her an 
armful, and then he told her of the deli- 
cate bluebells, the flaming artist’s brush, 
the sand-lilies that came later in the 
summer, and thus he put in another half 
hour of Charlie-less chat, at the end of 
which Missus Charlie, forgetting her late 
resolve, said heartfully: 

“Charlie has written me so much about 
these wonderful timberline flowers!” 

And then Nugget, desperate, seized her 
hands, gazed deep into her eyes, told 
her—almost. Almost! His lips trembled, 
his great, powerful hands pressing hers, 
murdered them; then he fell into a furi- 
ous inarticulateness — chaos —let out a 
hair-raising “Damnation!” broke from her 
and ran wildly up over the snowy apex 
of Schoolgirl! hill, out of her startled sight, 
away—leaving the columbines scattered 





on the ground, some of the queenliest of 
the blooms crushed by his ruthless boot. 
And Missus Charlie, after coming to, 
wondered where the Hogback was and 
how she could get there. 

An hour later, at sunset, Nugget Casey, 
flushed, smiling strangely, his eyes gleam- 
ing with a hard brilliance, sought Missus 
Charlie at the Exclusive Ladies’ Hotel, 
took her two hands again and began lead- 
ing her outside. 

“Where?” she asked, struck by the 
change in him. 

“To—Charlie’s.” 

“Charlie’s!” she screamed. ‘“He’s at 
the shack-” 

“Waiting for you.” 

She would have broken into a run, but 
Nugget still held one of her hands 
tightly. Charlie’s door was closed; she 
hazily wondered why. The Hogback was 
miles away—he had footed it home; he 
was tired; lying down, maybe; but that 
wasn’t like Charlie; Charlie would have 
crawled to meet her— 

“He’s tired to death?” she queried. 
“Lying down?” 

“Yes,” said Nugget Casey in curiously 
hushed tones, “lying down.” 

And that’s the way they found Charlie 
when his shackmate and bunkie opened 
the door—lying down, dead. Not only 
dead was Charlie, but laid out, and look- 
ing so lifelike in his strong and beautiful 
youth you knew without being told that 
he had been stricken without warning. 

But Nugget Casey told Missus Charlie 
anyway—in choked, husky tones: 

“It was his heart—last night—we was 
foot-racing, him and I, like fools—fools 
because Charlie knew his heart was weak 
—the high altitude had almost got him 
before. We're doing a _ hundred-yard 
dash—Charlie’s in the lead—snap! goes 
his heart all of a sudden—and then Char- 
lie sags—falls—never to get up again. 
The boys and me, we who loved Charlie, 
we was cowards and we hated to tell you, 
clampin’ widowhood down on you then 
and there. I drew the shortest straw 
and it was up to me to do the telling— 
but Lord help me, ain’t I the biggest 
coward of the bunch?” 

Missus Charlie, paler than the pale 
man on the cot, just kept her wide eyes 
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fastened on Charlie’s peacefully closed 
ones—trembling like the one stunted as- 
pen on Schoolgirl hill—paying not the 
least attention to Nugget Casey, who, in 
tones always huskier, told her his stark 
little story again—again—again. And 
then, when at last she drew a long, flut- 
tering breath and glanced Casey’s way 
and saw him taking a surreptitious swal- 
low from a bottle already half empty— 
when he crowned his cruel silence with 
this unforgivable act, there in Charlie's 
presence, she rushed to the door, before 
falling on the dead man’s breast, flung 
it open and then in uncontrollable rage 
ordered his shackmate and bunkie to 
leave. And the shackmate and bunkie, 
paling suddenly to Charlie’s own white- 
ness, took his bottle, hung his head, held 
his tongue—left. 

Outside was one of the gray lichened 
rocks that strewed Charlietown. With 
an oath Nugget Casey broke the neck of 
the bottle on it, releasing unmistakably 
alcoholic fumes that reached certain 
noses over behind One Eye’s shack and 
made them sniff. 

“Whew! Yum! Yum!” breathed One 
Eye. “After a year’s swearing off Casey’s 
at that old bottle again, standing there 
with unabridged hell on his face. And 
did he tell Missus Charlie with a breath 
like that? Boys, expostulations is in or- 
der. Come.” 

Nugget Casey saw them with bloodshot 
eyes. 

“Wheel about, the crowd of you,” he 
warned them hoarsely. “I'll murder the 
first man that invades my sacred right of 
solitude.” 

“Let’s let him get over it,” suggested 
McGeehan warily. 

“Poor Missus Charlie,” lamented Long- 
legs. 

Aye, poor Missus Charlie! What was 
she doing? Weeping her heart out, a 
crushed little heap on the floor? Or lying 
tearless, prone, frozen over Charlie’s 
big chest, her erstwhile refuge? Nugget 
Casey, sagged down beside the perfumed 
rock, wondered dully; but as the hours 
went by the dullness of his wonder 
changed to the acuteness of anxiety. No 
sound came from Charlie’s shack, no 
light from the windows. The moon swung 
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up over the hills, over the City of the 
Dead, where Jimsie was mayor and 
everything else. Midnight came—then 
the first of the small hours. Was Missus 
Charlie dead, then, dead as Charlie him- 
self? Nugget Casey went to the door 
and listened. Jimsie’s city was no more 
silent. 

“Say, Missus Charlie, let a human in to 
say something to you,” Casey said—al- 
most. But he didn’t. Instead he stood 
motionless and grim as a totem pole, 
thinking; then with a whoop—down in 
his soul—he went to the Exclusive Ladies’ 
Hotel and got One Eye’s Bible, rushed 
up on Schoolgirl hill and tore from the 
ground another load of the pale colum- 
bines; then, thus fortified, he returned 
to Charlie’s and knocked on the door— 
stubbornly, half a dozen times. 

Missus Charlie, who wasn’t dead after 
all, at last came to the door and pre- 
sented a white, stony little face with 
dead, staring eyes that began blazing 
the moment she saw that the awful, un- 
speakable, drunken— 

“No,” said Nugget Casey sweetly, “I’m 
sober as St. Peter.” And he poked the 
Bible at her — and the columbines. 
“There’s lots of Holy Scripture here in 
this book—and you remember how you 
raved over these flowers this afternoon. 

The door had been closing slowly, inch 
by inch, the blazing eyes— 

“Wait a minute, Missus Charlie — for 
God’s sake,” wailed Nugget Casey. I had 
to get sort of semi-drunk—is semi the 
word?—before I could tell you. Charlie 
and I was brothers. Who named this 
place Charlietown but me? I don’t like 
autobiographies—and specially self-prais- 
ing ones which are half-scandalous. But 
this is a crucial moment. Who got the 
fellows—a finer breed than they look— 
to work this old mine that fools thought 
was played-out on shares for Charlie, but 
me, rounding ’em up, whipping ’em into 
line, keeping ’em here at Charlietown on 
golden promises—who done all this, but 
me, I say, but me? And now who but 
me’ll make ’em stay on here to work the 
mine for Missus Charlie, who’ll live here 
in Charlie’s house after Charlie is pals 
with Jimsie in the Silent City—” 

“T’'ll not live here! I'll not bury Charlie 
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here! I'll not—I’ll not—” 

But she burst into life-saving tears— 
and Nugget Casey edged in. 

“Now,” he said, “we'll light the lamp 
and sit by Charlie—and we'll thank God 
we're able to do it. And the Bible’s in 
reserve—if you need it; and these flow- 
ers—God’s work too. Excuse me if I 
bring in God too much—it’s that sort of 
time. Charlie loved Charlietown better’n 
anybody but you— Lord! ain’t I got a 
match? There—comforting, that flare, 
ain’t it? Where’s the lamp? Sure, here— 
Thank God for the party that invented 
lamps— Yes, Charlietown was Charlie’s 
pride. You'll put him up there in the City 
by Jimsie, won’t you, Missus Charlie— 
and then stay and plant flowers on his 
grave—?” 

Missus Charlie was crying harder than 
ever. “Oh, N—Nugget, oh, N—Nugget—” 

“Come,” said Nugget, taking her hand 
and leading her to Charlie, “we'll set by 
him now. The parson-undertaker — he’s 
one and the same—will be here tomor- 
row. If he could have come today you'd 
have been told about Charlie decently— 
but he had a funeral on down in Moon- 
shine Gulch. Old Bill Meskimen’s—Bill 
died of old age. Charlie ever write you 
about him? Hundred and one in the 
shade. Longest whiskers you ever saw 
—and the tobacco that old duffer could 
smoke! Say, Missus Charlie, that old Bill 
Meskimen....” And so Nugget Casey 





rambled on, trying desperately to soften 
the blow. 

The next day the parson-undertaker 
came with the casket and a few funeral 
trappings—such as could be carried in 
his ancient flivver; and after a brief ser- 
vice they took Missus Charlie’s Charlie 
up to the City of the Dead, there to be 
chums again with Jimsie. And Missus 
Charlie stayed on to plant some simple 
wild flowers on the grave—and on Jim- 
sie’s, too; and then she stayed longer to 
tend them and watch them grow, just as 
Nugget had prophesied; so she became 
the patron saint of Charlietown, dream- 
ing of her Charlie at night and doing for 
the Charlietowners by day. 

And when at last the boys struck it 
rich, and a miracle ore deposit came into 
view deep down in the diggings, and 
Charlietown boomed, and men flocked 
there in crowds and a real town sprang 
up overnight Missus Charlie still stayed 
on. How could she find it in her heart to 
leave that slimly-populated City of the 
Dead—and Nugget Casey? 

One Sunday afternoon in the tranquil 
autumn of the next year they went up to 


Charlie’s grave and talked it over—with - 


each other and with Charlie, too. And 
Charlie seemed to say it was all right. So 
shortly thereafter the parson-undertaker 
came up to Charlietown on a more cheer- 
ful errand than his last. This time it was 
a marriage that brought him. 
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At the Sign of the Palm 


By Ethel Kirk Grayson 


HERE was no wind stirring, or any 
other sound to break the quiet, 
and yet, deep within that velvet 


hush, there seemed to be lingering the 
burden of some ill-omened, sinister mood, 
frought only with disaster. Stafford re- 
mained motionless; he felt that he had 
scarcely breathed for many minutes now, 
though a cold dew was standing upon 
his forehead, and the loud beating of his 
heart was distinctly audible. He won- 
dered whether that uncanny restling 
would come again—and, if it should, 
would he have time to snatch his re- 
volver from the table on the far side of 
the room? It challenged him mockingly 
in the lamplight. He hated to turn 
around, even to procure it, for the walls 


‘of nipa palm were treacherous at best, 


and he had mental visions of some sav- 
age Moro lying craftily in wait, or a 
poisoned dagger finding dexterous goal 
from behind the interlacing creepers. 
The shutters had been flung wide open, 
for the window was thickly screened with 
vines. And, as he waited cautiously, there 
came once more that shivering in the 
great heart-shaped leaves. 

The young soldier sprang from his chair 
and seized the weapon. Now there were 
stealthy footsteps, a dull, muffled sound, 
as of a prone weight falling, and then an 
incoherent cry. He fired impetuously. 
Footsteps in mad retreat—and, after an 
interval, a pitiful moan. 

“Good Heavens!” he exclaimed, “can I 
have really shot him? No, I heard the 
noise first. Hi, there, Candido, bring an- 
other light and help me. I'll be hanged 
if it isn’t the fellow I cured of fever 
last August!” 

Down among the matted shrubbery, 
crushing the gaudy canna blossoms and 
the pale yellow trumpets of ylang-ylang, 
a lithe young figure lay still as death. 


As the lamp revealed the face, its cop- 
pery hue appeared suddenly ghastly, 
while a stream of crimson trickled slowly 
from one arm. 

“Nasty cut with an assegai,” com- 
mented Stafford, “but only a flesh wound. 
Ye Gods! What a glorious spear he car- 
ries himself.” 

Candido was grinning broadly. “From 
up mountain,” he supplied. 

“But how in the deuce,” began his mas- 
ter, and then wisely decided to refrain 
from further observations until the in- 
jured man was resting comfortably upon 
a wicker couch in the sitting room, deftly 
and securely bandaged. 

“I heard people running away, Can- 
dido,” he explained to his servant in 
Spanish, “so I fancy this chap must have 
been trying to make his escape. My shot 
probably scared them off. Get a little 
brandy, and when he’s feeling right again 
you must try your various lingoes on him 
and find out the cause of the rumpus.” 

In the period of waiting he surveyed 
with interest the handsome creature be- 
fore him. He could not have been more 
than .nineteen, with a marvelously per- 
fect physique, and Malayan characteris- 
tics blended with the more vital energy 
of the primitive hillsman. 

“It’s the same fellow, all right,” Staf- 
ford soliloquised. 

“Very good man, Senor,” Candido was 
eagerly remarking to him later. “He 
say Moro come quick—very much Moro 
—tonight, maybe—make big raid. His 
people fight Moro and he run quick to 
tell the Senor. Medicine is so good— 
one year ago—on the Agusan river.” 

“Whew,” whistled the soldier softly. 
His was a lonely station, a native house 
on the outskirts of Liong, though he 
might still have time to gather his men 
together and resist the onslaught. Only 
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—‘This man was followed,” he said 
abruptly. 

“Yes, Senor. Three Moro follow for 


two day to make stop. He always ahead. 
Catch up and stab him—then get scare 
and go off in boat. But much men come 
tonight—very much.” 

“Grateful sort of beggar this fellow 
raust me,” ruminated the other. He did 
not betray any great surprise in the in- 
telligence that he had just received, for 
that would have been contrary to Dick 
Stafford’s custom. Seldom, indeed, did 
his blue eyes lose a dreamy, tentative 
expression, or his freshly colored face its 
boyish, leisurely smile. To be sure, he 
had a natural antipathy towards inex- 
plicable noises ’mid the blackness and 
mystery of a tropic night. For the ter- 
ror “that walketh at noon-day” he had 
ever a laugh and a word of greeting. 

Perhaps it was his debonair fashion of 
meeting with danger that rendered him 
so great a favorite of Fortune, and sent 
him so frequently, a venturous free-lance, 
into the very heart of evil. Of a cer- 
tainty, it could only have been his en- 
thusiastic bravery which saved the day 
for Liong that eventful Thursday. The 
scanty train of his followers was mus- 
tered in a twinkling, and the discom- 
fited Moros were beaten back with their 
dead and wounded, with scarce time to 
recover their equilibrium. 

Most splendid happening of all, Dick 
received a summons to Manila and pro- 
motion. And promotion spelt itself in 
two ways to the young American officer 
ait that time. Most impressively it blaz- 
oned forth in gilded characters the name 
of Phyllis Oaks. He had not seen that 
charming maiden since the news of her 
father’s death had reached him—Dr. 
Marmaduke Oaks, the distinguished Eng- 
lish scientist, but he knew that she was 
still a resident of their delightful old 
bungalow on the Castile Road. Tom 
Prescott would be there, too, her half- 
brother. Filled with the elation of the 
lover who realizes his claims are on the 
eve of fulfillment, Stafford threaded his 
way gaily through a narrow street of 
Filipino houses and then, following the 
intricate maze of a garden studded with 
palm trees and beds of flaming foliage, 
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he came upon the rambling brown house. 
His most ardent wish was immediately 
granted. 

“Phyl!” he cried. 

A white-clad girl at once arose from 
her chair on the piazza and came quickly 
forward. 

“You dear thing!” she exclaimed. “I 
can never tell how glad I am to see you, 
and how it relieves me to have you here. 
But have you thought of any possible 
solution?” 

“Solution!” he echoed vaguely. 

“How stupid of me! Of course you’ve 
just come to town and would scarcely 
have heard as yet. I’m so terribly flus- 
tered myself that I keep imagining it 
must be on everybodys tongues. I do 
want to congratulate you on your suc- 
cess, too, but just for the moment I can’t 
talk of that either. Hasn’t anyone told 
you?” 

“Told me what?” he repeated blankly 
as ever. 

“There! I see you're completely in 
the dark, so sit right down and I'll tell 
you all about it.” 

He obeyed her pretty, imperious ges- 
ture, noting with the keen eye of af- 
fection the slightly pale face—‘“an hour’s 
defect of the rose’”—and an ever deepen- 
ing anxiety in her brown eyes. 

“After father died, Tom and I went to 
stay with the Hungerfords for a while. 
That was six weeks ago, and we have 
only been home three days, though we 
have run in occasionally to see that 
everything was going all right. The 
servants have all been with us a year 
and more, and we have never had any 
special reason to be dissatisfied with any 
one of them. At the end of the first 
week of our absence the boy who had 
charge of the sweeping and dusting died 
after several days’ illness, presumably 
of a low fever. Ten days later one of 
the table boys followed him. The rest of 
the servants, blindly superstitious at best, 
left the house and refused to come back 
until our return. And this morning I 
have been told of the illness of a third 


person. I am nearly distracted.” 
“What about the water?” he asked 
briefly. 


“We only drink the imported variety. 
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” 


Tom had an investigation immediately, 
and nothing whatever was discovered.” 

“A low fever, you say?” 

“Yes; following a general feeling of 
inertia. In every case the patient was 
apparently ill for three or four days.” 

“And you are living here now?” 

“Oh, certainly. Esme Hungerford is 
staying with us.” 

“You must not remain any longer. I 
shall see that you go back to her home 
tonight. Meanwhile let us go for a drive 
and try to clear our bewildered senses.” 

A driver was summoned, and a few 
minutes later they were rolling smoothly 
over the roads in a trim little carriage. 
The open country invited them. Away 
they went, past spacious residences and 
alluring parks, over ancient Spanish 
bridges and through natural avenues of 
acacia and plantain. Now the native 
huts smiled at them from embowering 
thickets of bananas, and countless little 
children ran across their path, shouting 
and laughing. Several women passed 
them, huge cigars in their mouths, flat 
baskets heaped with fruit upon their 
heads. Around a crumbling stone church 
came a young girl wearing a red robe, 
poising a brown water jar. A group of 
men chatted amiably of the cock fight 
on the following Sunday. Then they 
were alone amid the dark, cool green of 
the forest, ever sloping to the azure line 
of sea. 

Let us stop somewhere and buy a 
cocoanut,” said the girl suddenly, “it is 
all the lunch I care about today.” 

“What is Tom doing with himself 
now?” 

“Still dabbling in paint,” she answered 
with a little laugh. “I admire his energy, 
and I only wish there was a larger mar- 
ket for Oriental watercolors. I was 
frightfully indignant yesterday—” She 
paused, a flush mounting to her cheeks. 

“What happened?” 

“Professor Delmar came over from the 
Bureau of Science. He said—oh, I can’t 
just tell you—but he almost insinuated 
poor old Tom had something to do with 
this frightful business. Do you remem- 
ber the terms of the will?” 

“No. I don’t believe I heard anything 
at all about it.” 


“You scarcely would, I suppose, but 
Dad stipulated that the house should be 
mine unless I married. In that case it 
would become Tom’s. Tom’s usual down- 
upon-his-luck attitude would just give 
certain people the chance to say horrid 
things if they wanted to, even to go so 
far as to say he was anxious to hurry 
me into marriage. Did you ever hear 
anything so preposterous?” 

“It’s an outrage,” returned the man 
tersely. “I have no hesitation at all in 
saying so, knowing Tom Prescott as 
I do.” 

“Thank you,” said Phyllis gratefully 
“I knew I could depend on you, Dick.” 

He pressed her hand in silence. 

“I haven’t heard your version of that 
gallant defence down in Mindanao,” she 
said presently, “perhaps if you will tell 
me about it I shall be enabled to forget 
other things.” 

He complied with the request willingly 
enough and added a few amusing details 
concerning the native who had brought 
the warning. 

“It has been impossible to shake him, 
Phyl. He has become a sort of private 
bodyguard for me, and my head boy is 
quite jealous of him.” 

“Is he with you here?” 

“Oh, yes—and creating a real sensa- 
tion. He is not even semi-civilized, you 
see.” 

The carriage turned up the winding 
palm-bordered way. At the piazza steps 
they were met by Esme Hungerford and 
Tom Prescott, plainly in a state of tense 
agitation. 

“Phyllis!” exclaimed the former at 
once. “Juan, the cook, died half an hour 
ago. How do you do, Lieutenant? Have 
you ever ran up against a more inexplic- 
able mystery? Heavens! The place 
seems to be bewitched.” 

“Don’t you think these two girls should 
leave immediately? asked Prescott. 

“I certainly do. Get right into the car- 
riage and go back to the Hungerfords, 
and don’t return until we send for you. 
No need to worry, Phyl, dear; Tom and 
I will take every precaution. I want to 
look around a bit, and then we’ll go over 
to the hotel for the night. Good bye, both 
of you.” 
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When the girls had taken their some 
what reluctant departure, he addressed 
Tom briefly. “The servants are all leav- 
ing, needleess to say?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed; they are attending 
to Juan now, poor fellow; and in half an 
hour there will be absolutely no one in 
the house. Shall we dine at the Army 
and Navy Club? I haven’t any appetite, 
but I suppose the form must be gone 
through with. I’m about all in, Stafford.” 

Dick looked his sympathy. “Cheer up, 
old fellow,” he said kindly, “we'll get 
to the root of it, all right. By the way, 
what caused your step-father’s death?” 

Prescott looked blank for an instant. 
“By Jove!” he exclaimed, “you’re the 
first person who ever asked that ques- 
tion. The doctor said it was a general 
breakup, although now that I come to 
think of it, I believe he evinced the very 
same symptoms of illness that these Fili- 
pinos have done. Isn’t it astounding, 
Dick?” 

“It surely is,” mused the other. “How 
did he usually occupy his time, Tom?” 

“Oh, just in the same old way. Al- 
ways pottering among his flowers and 
butterflies and that kind of thing. He 
was engaged in some very important re- 
search work at the time of his death, I 
believe, and was bitterly disappointed 
that he would not be enabled to finish it. 
Poor old Dad! He was a princely chap.” 

A long silence followed. When dinner 
was at length over, Stafford expressed 
a desire to re-visit the bungalow. “I 
should like to go in alone if you don’t 
mind, Tom,” he said, “and you can wait 
for me in the garden.” 

“Don’t mind if I do; I will confess 
that I am beginning to think of the 
house as a hideous nightmare. I'll stay 
within hearing, of course.” 

Stafford at once made his way to the 
room which had been formerly occupied 
by Dr. Oaks. It was in perfect order and 
there was nothing about it to suggest 
the unusual. Baffled, he stood staring at 
the different articles of furniture for a 
moment or two, and then he turned and 
passed swiftly towards his study. The 
latter was a delightful room, large and 
airy, with windows that opened from 
floor to ceiling upon a veranda lavishly 
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adorned with flowers... The floor was 
bare and polished; there were bamboo 
chairs and numerous bookcases, a table 
with papers methodically arranged, and 
a huge begonia growing in a brass caul- 
dron—a quivering mass of diminutive 
pale pink blossoms, like fairies dancing. 
There were glass specimen-cases of 
pressed plants and butterflies, and a 
small cabinet containing various glass 
retorts and chemicals. The veranda be- 
yond was shaded by a magnificent vine 
of purple bourgainvillia, and its long 
boxes were rife with jasmine, cannas and 
lilies. While Stafford stood intently 
watching, a small gray object scuttled 
over the ceiling above his head, the 
harmless variety of lizard to be seen in 
almost any Filipino house. 

He was about to leave, and then some- 
thing prompted him to turn once more. 
From a further, darker corner, an ex- 
quisite miracle bloomed upon the silence. 
It was a rare orchid, planted in a large 
porcelain box, though it had twined itself 
closely around the latticed windows, and 
spread afar its aerial roots. For one 
moment he stood in mute admiration. 
Its blossoms were like tiny birds of pure 
apple green, vividly splashed with crim- 
son. They hovered amid the twilight of 
the room as if in sheer ecstacy. 

When he entered the garden again he 
found Dr. Delmar talking with Prescott. 
He was a small, wiry man, one who gave 
the impression of being ever on the alert. 

“A bad business, Stafford,” he said by 
way of greeting. “What have you to say 
about it?” 

“IT am utterly at a loss. By the way, 
did not nearly six weeks elapse between 
Dr. Oaks’ death and that of the first 
servant?” 

“Yes—— exactly.” 

“And was the study very much occupied 
during that interval, Prescott?” 

“Not to any extent,” returned the young 
man wearily, “but the week before the 
first boy died he was in there a very 
great deal, sweeping and cleaning up 
and putting things to rights generally.” 

“And after his death his work was 
done by another boy, I suppose?” 

“Yes—and by the very fellow who was 
next taken ill. By George! I see what 
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you mean. All of these chaps have been 
busied in that room a considerable part 
of their time (there was really a lot of 
straightening to attend to), and it has 
been they who suffered. The other serv- 
ants were immune.” 

“Therefore,” concluded Delmar briefly, 
“the mystery must certainly exist within 
the late profeessor’s study. So much 
to work on.” 

“It strikes me as being very slender 
data,” interposed the lieutenant, “a bo- 
tanical atmosphere is an innocent one, 
as a rule.” 

“Oh, not always. You forget the pos- 
sibility of poisonous insects, or—” 

“The medical men discussed that 
phase,” put in Tom Prescott, “and were 
unanimous in saying that death could 
not be traceable in either of the three 
instances to any such cause.” 

“Hum-hum,” mused Dr. Delmar. 
then, that theory is disposed of. 
for a second one—” 

He had many of them at his command, 
it appeared, but they were frustrated 
without exception. The three men re- 
paired to the hotel and continued the 
discussion until a late hour. Morning 
found them, if possible, in a greater 
state of bewilderment than ever. 

About 10 o’clock Stafford had a short 
telephone conversation with Phyllis, as 
he felt a disinclination to see her until 
he had something definite to say regard- 
ing the events that had just transpired. 
Then he walked in the direction of the 
Oaks’ bungalow. As he quitted the 
grounds of the hotel, however, his glance 
fell upon the young tribesman dreaming 
away the hours under an hibiscus hedge. 

“Come, my boy,” he called tersely, “I 
don’t believe it would be a half bad idea 
to take you with me.” 

The fellow was at his side in a moment, 
his dark face aglow with happiness. As 
they proceeded on their way Lieutenant 
Stafford told him, in a queer Anglo- 
Spanish, something of the mystery that 
engrossed him. The servant listened 
eagerly, but it was difficult to ascertain 
with what degree of comprehension. 
When they arrived at the house he fol- 
lowed his master into the study like an 
obedient dog, and then began an indolent 


“Well, 
Now 
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survey of the room. Pausing near the 
orchids, he inhaled a breath of their odor 
and gave vent to an unintelligible ex- 
clamation. 

“What is it?” demanded the lieutenant 
sharply. 

The native made a rapid gesture. “This 
thing, Senor—it not smell so in my coun- 
try—it not good.” 

Like a flash the soldier was beside him. 
“What! It is poisonous?” 

The other shook his head, vastly puz- 
zled. “No, no, Senor. Him very nice 
flower; very good smell. In other place, 
yes. No good here.” 

“What the deuce are you driving at? 
Do you mean that a man should not 
keep a plant like that in the house?” 

“Senor not understand — plant good — 
plant not the same.” While the soldier 
looked on perplexedly he touched it with 
an awe-inspiring finger. “Must make bad 
inside. Other plant not same.” 

Steps sounded behind them and Staf- 
ford turned quickly to confront Prescott 
and Delmar. “Tell him to go on,” said 
the profeessor at once, “I believe we have 
found our clue.” 

The native, divining the import of the 
words, severed a flower with his curious, 
tall sword. It fell on the table beneath 
and lay there in its pale green glory like 
the humming bird it resembled, with the 
blood-red gash upon it like a wound. 
Pointing with his weapon to the inner 
heart of the blossom, they noted a pecu- 
liar brownish tinge, spreading slowly up- 
wards from the calyx. 


“Is it some deadly variety?” asked 
Prescott. 
“No,” returned Professor Delmar, “it 


is a moth orchid of the genus Phalae- 
nopsis. It is exceedingly hard to culti- 
vate, and Dr. Oaks was quite justly proud 
of it. Usually the odor is sweet and 
powerful. This wild fellow at once de- 
tected something strange about it, though, 
and because of that, and the peculiar hue 
it is now assuming, I am led to believe 
that it has been treated with chemicals, 
possibly by Dr. Oaks, and with some ex- 
perimental purpose in view. 

“Awful chump I’ve been,” said Tom 
Prescott suddenly and in a very contrite 
voice. “I distinctly remember Dad telling 
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me, possibly a year ago, that he was 
possessed of a strong desire to know 
what effect certain drugs would have 
upon certain plants.” 

They looked at each other in surprise 
and trepidation. 

“The effeect has been more far-reach- 
ing than he could ever have dreamed it 
would be,” said Delmar at last. “He has 
possibly instilled poison through this bril- 
liantly-colored pouch—the labellum, we 
call it—by means of a camel’s-hair brush. 
The result has been to produce a pecu- 
liarly noxious gas, whose odor has been 
disguised both by the heavy scent of the 
orchid itself and all these other flowers. 
It has proved fatal to the persons who 
were in contact with it so very frequently, 
and was, I fear, the real cause of our 
poor friend’s death, though he evidently 
never suspected it. May I suggest that 
the plant be cut down immediately and 
enclosed in glass, Mr. Prescott? It will 
afford great interest to my colleagues at 
the Bureau—with the aid of rubber gloves 
and glass masks—he added significantly. 
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When they were leaving the apartment 
he held out his hand to Prescott. “I want 
to apologize; I will confess that I had— 
had entertained doubts—” 

“As I should probably have done in 
your position, sir,” returned the young 
man frankly. “I beg of you not to refer 
to it again.” 

“And, Dick,” Phyllis Oaks said very 
softly when they were alone together 
that evening, “we will never let that 
splendid young barbarian go away from 
us. It takes a true son of nature to in- 
terpret her secrets, doesn’t it? Oh, how 
invaluable he has been to both of us!” 

His arm encircling her and his lips 
brushing her hair, they gazed out into the 
velvet tropic darkness to where, beneath 
a flowering tree, the young tribesman 
lay peacefully strumming upon some 
crudely devised instrument. Its jangling 
music came to them plaintively, while 
he, all unconscious, was dreaming of the 
stars above his mountain village and the 
pleasant, murmuring voices of his own 
people. 


The Long Road 


By Elsie Jewett Webster 


There’s a long road winding down, 

A fair road, a fragrant road, 

Where plumed Eucalyptus trees brush a copper sky. 
There’s a soft wind sweeping down, 

A kind wind, a kissing wind, 

Whispering to the branches that bow as I pass by. 


There’s a sweet song drifting down, 

A low song, a lulling song, 

From birds who call a greeting to the silver evening star. 
There’s a great flame shining down, 

A red flame, a rosy flame, 

Burning all the little waves out upon the bar. 


There’s a long road winding down, 

A cool road, a calling road, 

The hills are slipping past me as on the road I wend. 
There’s a long road winding down, 

A fair road, a fragrant road, 


I go a singing on it for you are at the end. 

















When the Gates Were Open 


By Grace Atherton Dennen 


(Moving Picture Rights Reserved.) 


RUXTON arrived in Guanajuato at 
eleven P. M., by the Mexican Cen- 

tral and went at once to the hotel 
to sleep off the effects. He found the 
hotel surprisingly crowded. Two years 
ago when he had passed through the 
town, he had been offered the whole sec- 
ond floor for his one night’s stay. But 
tonight he was told, with many apologies 
and in English of the most broken, that 
a bed at the end of the hall, with a screen 
in front of it, was the utmost that could 
be done for him. 

“But why?” he questioned, incredulous. 
“What's the excitement?” 

There was only one answer from pro- 
prietor to bell boy, “la fiesta!” 

Truxton was too sleepy to argue. After 
a day on the Mexican Central, bed any- 
where was an open door to paradise. He 
tumbled in. : 

The next morning when Truxton em- 
erged from behind the screen, refreshed 
and fit, he began to learn the true mean- 
ing of those words, “la fiesta!” The 
square outside was brilliant with the na- 
tional colors and thronged with Mexi- 
cans in their really wonderful holiday 
best. A generous sprinkling of tourists 
in more sober attire gave a background. 
The doors of the shops about the square 
were open, but not for business, oh, no! 
Papa and mamacita with half a dozen of 
their progeny, stood in these front doors, 
absorbed completely in the pageant of 
color and movement outside. All attempts 
to do business with any of them failed 
—his business being to ascertain their 
attitude of mind toward the possible es- 
tablishing of an ice and cold storage 


plant. Today there was only one atti- 
tude of mind in all Guanajuato — “la 
fiesta!” 
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Plainly there was nothing to do but 
enjoy himself. Truxton was wonderfully 
whole-hearted in whatever he undertook. 
In a few moments he had become one of 
the throng in the square, a prince among 
revelers, squeezing out of each hour as 
it passed its last drop of pleasure. 

This was at ten o’clock. At twelve he 
was heading a procession down the prin- 
cipal streets in an effective spiral learn- 
ed at his university. At two o’clock he 
was self-appointed yell-leader for a thou- 
sand or more people gathered to witness 
the games and races. He guided their 
ragged but enthusiastic cheering through 
the pauses left by the Mexican band. At 
three o’clock he found himself in need of 
liquid refreshment and visited a booth 
by the grandstand. 

“This is a great day!” he remarked to 
a young fellow at the bar beside him. For 
some reason their arms were about each 
others shoulders, there seemed to be a 
newly discovered but extraordinary bond 
of sympathy between them, they were as 
brothers. 

The young man smiled radiantly, with 
many white teeth. “Today? Yes, but 
manana—tomorrow—ah, manana!” 

Truxton looked at him earnestly. Was 
there more to come? 

“Why tomorrow?” 

“Tomorrow they open las compuertas— 
ah—muy fino!—the gates!” 

“The gates?” 

“Si, senor, las compuertas.” 

Truxton turned to the man at the bar. 
“What does he think he means?” 

“Dam _ gates,” said the  bar-tender. 
“Dam’s just above the town.. Once a 
year when the dam gets full the gates 
have to be opened. Water runs down 
the hillside wending its way, riffling 
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through gulleys out into the fields. That’s 
what they’ll do tomorrow.” 

“Muy fino!” murmured the Mexican 
fervently. 

“But where’s the excitement in that?” 
persisted Truxton. “Just opening some 
gates—” 

The bar-keeper’s face lighted too, he 
leaned over the bar and spoke eagerly. 

“Ef ‘twas just opening gates, they 
wouldn’t be no excitement. It’s the way 
them gates has got to be opened.” 

“Don’t they open by machinery?” 

“Mos’ generally. They’re out o’ order 
now. Tomorrow they’s going to be opened 
by hand.” 

“By hand? But—” 

“Two men has got to climb up there 
and open ’em, one fer each gate.” 

“But—” Truxton’s eyes bulged a lit- 
tle, “they’ll get themselves killed, of 
course.” 

“One chance in ten to get away with it. 
They use two prisoners out of the jail; 
one’s a bandit, he’d hang anyway. The 
other stole a horse. If they come out 
alive, they'll go free. It'll be a great 
sight.” 

“I believe you,” agreed Truxton. He 
was busy visualizing the scene. The 
crowd of staring people, the swollen wat- 
ers heaped up behind the dam—two little 
figures crawling out onto the concrete, 
the signal given, the overwhelming rush 
of water, two dark heads bobbing in the 
sudden current. 

“Prisoners used to do it every year,” 
the bar-keeper was saying. “Then a guy 
come along and fixed up machinery.” 

Truxton made his way into the outer 
air and joined the merrymakers again. 

“Some little town, Guanajualo,” he mur- 
mured to himself. 

At four o’clock he saw HER. From the 
first moment his eyes rested upon her 
dark loveliness he spelt her in capitals. 
She was in a carriage with another and 
older woman—mamacita, of course—and 
a small, dark man, young enough to fill 
Truxton’s soul with fierce dislike. The 
games were just ended and the specta- 
tors, on foot or in carriages, were crowd- 
ing through the narrow entrance gates. 
The congestion was great enough to hold 
her carriage with its three occupants mo- 


tionless beside him for several moments. 
Her eyes, eager and interested, met his. 
Truxton with the healthy young scorn of 
twenty-four had always bitterly ridi- 
culed love at first sight. But in that mo- 
ment’s look into her eyes he had uttered 
a dozen passionate, pleading words, read 
a very shy response in drooping lids and 
yielding form, and was standing with her 
all in white beside him, in the old cathe- 
dral church of Guanajuato. 

A forward movement of the crowd 
brought him back to reality. He knew 
that he must have been staring at her 
rudely, for the man beside her was re- 
turning the stare. Her cheeks were flush- 
ed, but about the corners of her mouth 
two dimples showed themselves. Then 
her carriage rolled forward and she was 
lost to him. For a moment he still 
stared, thinking he must have dreamed 
that lovely face, then he took to his heels 
and ran after her as fast as he could. 

At that place there was an abrupt turn 
in the road. The congestion of teams, 
people and automobiles reached a dan- 
gerous point. Truxton who kept his eyes 
fastened on the open barouche with its 
matched grays, saw them rear suddenly 
as an automobile back-fired, then plunged 
forward. The wheel of the barouche 
locked with that of a wagon in front. 
There was a crash, the carriage tipped 
dangerously. Women screamed, men 
called out, vehicles and people pressed 
back as far as possible in a widening cir- 
cle. Truxton saw his opportunity, he 
leaped forward, seized the grays, forced 
them back on their haunches until the 
wheels unlocked. By that time half a 
dozen men had sprung to his assistance. 
He let them take control of the situation 
and leaned back against the wheel of the 
barouche breathing hard. The flower 
face, rather pale now, was close to him. 
The mother, half fainting, was occupying 
the full attention of the dark little man. 
It was a golden moment. 

He murmured quickly, “Forgive me for 
staring so rudely at the flower of Guana- 
juato.” 

Again the rush of lovely color, again 
the dimples—then a voice low and musi- 
cal, he had to lean forward to catch the 
words. 
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“One forgives a brave man anything.” 
“I am so happy if my slight services—” 


“Slight— You who have saved our 
lives! What reward could be enough?” 

“Reward!” He had a sudden daring 
impulse. 


“If you feel that way—there is a re- 
ward—” 

“And what?” 

“A dance with you at the ball this 
evening.” 

Mamacita, reviving, raised her head, 
the golden moment was slipping fast. 

“One dance,” he pleaded. He was 
goaded by a desperate fear of losing her. 
The barouche must not bear her out of 
his sight without some assurance of a 
future meeting. 

The dark eyes met his, half-frightened, 
half fascinated. She leaned toward him, 
his ear caught, or thought it caught two 
mumured words, “The eighth.” Joy filled 
him with a rush. 

“TI will be there!” he exclaimed. 

Then mamacita claimed him and he lis- 
tened to a flood of thanks and protesta- 
tions and met the stare of the little dark 
man, not at all softened by recent hap- 
penings. At last the excitement sub- 
sided, vehicles and people took up their 
slow advance, and Truxton was left in 
the middle of the road. 

The music was uttering all sorts of 
yearning and inexpressible things when 
Truxton made his way into the Casino at 
nine o’clock that evening. He stood in 
the door a moment watching the picture 
before him with eager curiosity. Masked 
figures in every kind of brilliant costume 
drifted past him, blown along by the 
music, like gaily colored leaves driven by 
the wind. Streamers of red, green, and 
yellow bunting hung from the walls and 
rafters. The ball was at its height, for 
he had delayed his coming until late. 
For him the interest centered in the 
eighth dance. 

The time since he saw her and won 
her half-frightened promise had passed 
like a dream. 

Her face went with him everywhere, 
her voice rang softly in his ears. Many 
times before in his active, wholesome 
young life, Truxton had thrilled at the 
look in a girl’s eyes or a tone of her 
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voice, but never in this way. It seemed 
to him that nothing had really been 
worth while before he saw her that after. 
noon. He lived in the thought of seeing 
her again. He meant to pour all the in- 
tensity of his wooing into those few mo- 
ments with her, like rich wine into a 
great, golden cup, which he would drain 
to the last drop. After that—there was 
still tomorrow. 

His eager glance found her at once, 
she was glowing like a crimson rose in a 
red, satin dress and mask. He watched 
her for a few moments with mingled de- 
light and despair, delight at the sight of 
her young grace and charm, fierce jeal- 
ously at the man who danced with her, 
his arm around her waist; of her smile 
as she looked up at him. The next dance 
was the eighth. Had she seen him? 
Should he wait for her to give him some 
sign? Would she remember? 

Truxton usually took one way with any 
knotty problem—he cut the knot at once. 
So the music had scarcely died away 
when he was at her side. 

“This is our dance,” he said briefly. 

“My mother,” she murmured; “we must 
speak to her.” 

He drew her hand firmly through his 
arm. “We will—afterward,” he said. 

The dance was all that he had dreamed. 
He drew her close to him with a joy too 
deep for any words, and they floated 
down the stream of the music to some in- 
expressible happiness which seemed 
waiting just beyond. Never a doubt as- 
sailed his mind that his feelings were 
shared, to some degree at least, by her. 
Suddenly he stopped and led her toward 
the balcony just outside. 

“I don’t want to hear the end of the 
music,” he said. 

She followed him without question. 
The balcony overlooked the square, it 
was flooded with moonlight, a soft breeze 
caressed their faces. Truxton’s heart 
was throbbing eagerly, no presentiment 
of coming evil chilled him. They sat down 
on a bench and the moonlight touched 
their faces with radiance. They slipped 
into the silence of a measureless content, 
his eyes spoke to her and hers answered 
and neither was aware of what their 
looks revealed. 
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“How do you happen to speak English 
s0 well?” he demanded, abruptly. 

“I went two years to school in San 
Francisco.” 

“How long ago?” 

“It was a year in June that I came 
home.” 

“Then—I must have been there at the 
same time— I never knew it.” 

“How should you?” 

“Something should have told me.” 

She looked down at her clasped hands. 
He was aware of the swift color and the 
dimples. He lost himself in contempla- 
tion of them. 

After a while— “When shall I see you 
again?” he asked. 

She looked up at him with an adorable 
smile. He knew it for quite a different 
sort from the one she had given to her 
recent partner. “There is tomorrow,” 
she murmured. 

“That’s just what I’ve been telling my- 
self,” he stammered eagerly. “There’s 
tomorrow. What do they do tomorrow?” 

“Oh, that is the great day, that is when 
the gates are opened.” 

“Oh, yes, I heard something— 
about it.” 

“Years ago,” she began, with the eager- 
ness of one who tells an absorbing tale. 
Truxton listened dreamily, watching the 
play of the moonlight across her face, 
the shine of her eyes, the quick changes 
of emotion expressed in her charming 
features. Soon, however, he became 
aware that he was hearing an intensely 
dramatic story, he roused himself to lis- 
ten more closely. 

“For five years now the gates have 
been opened by machinery, but tomorrow 
it is different. The machinery is out of 
order, it works no more, so once again 
the prisoners must open the gates. They 
have already been chosen.” 

“That’s great stuff.” What time do 
they pull it off?” 

“Just at noon.” 

“We'll be there, you and I—together. 
What?” 

Her answer was lost in the hoarse 
scream of a crow overhead, but it could 
not have been discouraging for Truxton 
caught her hand and drew her close to 
him. The harsh cry of the crow sounded 


Tell me 
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again and it was like derisive laughter. 
He looked up to see where it came from. 
When he turned his eyes back to her she 
was rising to her feet in agitation. The 
little dark man stood in the window 
watching them. 

“IT must go in now— 
said. 

He had just time to catch her hand, 
recklessly in his and press it tight. “To- 
morrow,” he whispered. 

There was a slight vibrating quiver in 
the hand he held, and she was gone. 

After that things began to happen 
swiftly. 

Not wishing to dance again, Truxton 
walked over to the railing, lit a cigar- 
ette and stood looking down at the 
square below. Many Mexicans were 
dancing in the square —the picturesque, 
native dances. They made a changing 
play of light and color. One couple espe- 
cially caught his attention, there was a 
grace and abandon in their movements 
like the spirit of youth. They swung and 
pirouetted, weaving in and out among the 
other dancers, brushing them close, cir- 
cling them, but never losing their own 
rhythm. There was a subtle meaning in 
every movement. He watched them fas- 
cinated, there was something of her 
grace in the girl’s figure; the strong clasp 
of the man’s arm about her, the protect- 
ing tenderness of his broad shoulders 
bending over her seemed the outward ex- 
pression of the passion that burned in 
his own veins. Youth and love — those 
two below him were Youth and Love 
weaving their idyl into the dance, his 
heart quickened in response. 

At that moment he noticed a police- 
man, followed by two angry, gesticulat- 
ing men, working their way among the 
dancers toward the two of his choice. He 
leaned out over the railing in sudden 
anxiety. Danger was threatening the 
two. They seemed quite unconscious of 
it, moving on in perfect rhythm. At that 
moment the girl was lifting a small, 
flushed face to the man, he bent close to 
hear what she said. Was it Truxton’s 
fancy or did the man cast a quick, anx- 
ious glance around? Yes, they were edg- 
ing toward the Casino. But already they 
were too late. Truxton saw that the 
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men had separated and were approaching 
them from different angles. They were 
running into the jaws of the trap. 

Then Truxton obeyed a quick, rest- 
less impulse. He leaped over the bal- 
cony into the square. He found himself 
close beside the two. His unexpected ar- 
rival had caught their attention, in fact 
everybody in the square was watching 
him. He called to the two in low tones, 
“Look out, you are surrounded!” 

They caught the warning, whether or 
not they understood the English. With a 
quick movement they separated and 
darted into the crowd. But their pur- 
suers were quicker. Truxton witnessed 
their capture and the angry excitement 
increasing about them. With an uneasy 
feeling that he had been very foolish he 
turned back toward the Casino. Then he 
discovered that the Casino arch had hid- 
den a fourth policeman who was now 
heading directly for him. 

“You come along wid me!” he shouted 
in good Irish-American. “You're one of 
the gang!” 

Truxton protested vigorously but 
vainly. The hand of the law was upon 
his shoulders. 

“You give them thieves the tip to get 
away. I seen you do it.” 

There was nothing to be answered to 
this. Truxton’s conviction of folly deep- 
ened into something like fear. He was in 
a wild bit of country, a long way from 
the American flag which was not popu- 
lar there at any time. If these people he 
had tried to befriend were really 
thieves— 

They were. Encircled by a threatening 
ring of angry people, he saw rings, pins 
and trinkets taken from hidden places in 
the clothes of both of them. Then he him- 
self was searched roughly. Then discov: 
ery of two or three uncut turquoises and 
a lady’s watch (his mother’s) seemed to 
prove his complicity. Then his common 
sense deserted him all at once, he struck 
out right and left in a mad attempt to get 
away. He was quickly overpowered and 
beaten into semi-consciousness. 

An hour or so later he awoke to find 
himself staring through the barred win- 
dow of an adobe jail on the outskirts of 
Guanajuato. Truxton was astounded at 
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the swiftness and the completeness of the 
disaster. An hour ago he was a free 
man, on the verge of a big business suc- 
cess, the favorite of fortune, madly in 
love and with more than a slight hope 
of winning a response to his cyclonic love 
making. Now he stood here in the cell 
of a Mexican jail, convicted of being one 
of a gang of thieves. Who would believe 
or how could he explain the absurd and 
romantic impulse which had made him 
leap over the railing to warn two crim- 
inals against capture? It would be al- 
most better for him to offer no explana- 
tion. 

Keenest torture of all, she would hear 
of this, if she had not already heard. For 
his last dim consciousness had been of 
the shouts of maskers running out from 
the Casino to see what was happening. 
She would believe the worst of him, she 
would think that his rescue of her in the 
afternoon, his bold request to dance with 
her at the ball, those wonderful moments 
on the balcony were all so many clumsy 
attempts to get close enough to her to 
rob her of some trinket. He turned sick 
at the thought. Nothing in all his life 
had ever caused him such pain. He took 
his throbbing head between his hands 
and groaned aloud. 

His groan was echoed fervently from 
a corner of the cell. He looked hastily 
around, he had thought himself alone. 
The knowledge of alien eyes upon him 
brought him back to self control. He 
walked over to the corner and peered 
into the shadows. A Mexican was 
crouched there squatting on his haunches 
like a dog, and mumbling to himself. He 
looked up as Truxton bent over him and 
his face was full of misery. 

“What's wrong?” demanded Truxton, 
“sick or only drunk?” 

“No, senor, but tomorrow—las com- 
puertas—” 

“The gates?” 

“Si, Senor, they open!” 

“And you won't be there to see? 
Neither shall I. We'll be having a dif- 
ferent kind of celebration.” 

“No, senor—I—I open las compuertas.” 

“What! You’re one of the men to open 
the gates?” 

“si!” 
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“Which one are you—the bandit or the 
horse thief?” 

“I take one horse—one leetle horse—it 
was all one meestake.” 

“Why didn’t you take an automobile? 
Then you'd have been all right.” 

The man’s reply was another groan, 
hollow, hopeless. 

“You don’t care for the gate opening 
job, eh?” 

“Senor, it ees death!” 

“O come, there’s a chance, at least.” 

But the man sat back upon his 
haunches and resumed his grumbling. 
Truxton gathered that he was repeating 
his prayers. He stared down at him for 
several moments. His face grew keen, 
alert, the blood pounded at his temples. 
He was remembering certain words of 
her’s. “One forgives a brave man any- 
thing.” This was what she had said. 

He sat down in the shadow by the 
mumbling figure and laid a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“I want to talk to you,” he declared 
briskly. 

* . - * . + 

The gates of the dam were to be 
opened at noon. By quarter of twelve the 
high ground on either side was crowded 
with people making holiday. A long pro- 
cession came winding through the town, 
headed by two priests who chanted a 
dirge. They were followed by the pris- 
oners and after them trailed half of 
Guanajuato. The bandit walked with 
head high, exchanging greetings here and 
there and flashing his teeth at the 
women. Execrations, mingled with mur- 
murs of reluctant admiration, followed 
his progress. The other walked with 
head down, muffled in the long coat which 
both wore. He glanced neither to right 
nor left but shuffled along miserably. 

“He is a coword, that one!” exclaimed 
the crowd. “He is brave to steal horses 
but he is afraid to open the gates.” 

The people on the hills caught sight of 
the procession and uttered a mighty roar. 
The chanting of the priests was drowned 
in it, the hills rocked. Fearful expecta- 
tion gripped every one, a mad thirst for 
excitement, as when the bull is led into 
the arena. The procession wound its 
way through the valley and up to the 


great dam. There it stopped and from 
the cathedral tower a bell began to toll. 
A hush fell upon the people. A great, dra- 
matic moment was at hand. The hush 
became intense, the thousands on the 
hillside seemed scarcely to breathe, but 
for an occasional choked cry or excla- 
mation. 

A pistol shot shattered the silence. It 
was the signal. The two prisoners threw 
aside their coats and leaped on to the 
wall of the dam. They wore black swim- 
ming tights and their figures were clear- 
ly outlined against the sky. The bandit 
stood with head lifted and waved his 
hand in gay bravado. But a murmur of 
surprise went up from the crowd which 
grew in volume and intensity—the sec- 
ond man, who was he? Not the horse 
thief, they all knew him. Most of them 
had never seen this man before, but 
there were some who knew and the mur- 
mur swelled into a shout, “The Ameri- 
can! The American!” 

On the hill a girl, sitting heavy eyed 
and listless among the merrymakers, 
heard it and started wildly to her feet. 
She saw the second figure, tall and alert, 
she stretched out trembling hands toward 
him and echoed the cry: “The Ameri- 
can!” : 

As if he had heard her voice above 
them all, Truxton turned his head and 
looked directly at her. The girl clasped 
her hands in uncontrollable agitation, 
heedless of her mother’s reproaches and 
the curious looks of those about her. 

Now the men stood at either side of the 
great gates, waiting. There was a second 
pistol shot, the great gates stirred and 
began slowly to open with a groan of 
iron hinges. There was a great shout of 
warning, then a mighty exultant roar as 
the pent-up waters of the lake hurled 
themselves through the narrow opening 
out into the country beyond. The mad 
swirl of the oncoming flood raced far 
up into the hills and sent many of the 
onlookers fleeing for their lives. Masses 
of debris were broken out and carried 
along with it, boulders, young trees and 
in their midst, now on the surface, now 
beneath, two black, bobbing specks which 
were two men fighting hard for life. 

The crowd was on its feet now, surg- 
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ing back and forth, shouting incoherently, 
mad with excitement. On the hill a white- 
faced girl broke away from her compan- 
ions and ran blindly toward the bank of 
the gulley, calling and stumbling in her 
hurry. 

Truxton was caught in the first great 


. rush of water and hurled a hundred feet 


before he could fight his way to the sur- 
face. Mere instinct made him grasp the 
trunk of a small tree as it whirled by 


‘him and the same instinct forced him to 


cling to it with a grip which could not 
be loosened. The roar of the water was 
thunder in his ears, bewildering and 
deafening him. The weight of it on his 
chest was an acute agony. He was suffo- 
cating, strangling, he felt that he was be- 
ing hurled to his death, but underneath 


it all was a sort of fierce exultation. This 
was no ordinary death, no mere snuffing 
out of exhausted powers, but a thrilling 
struggle against a tremendous opponent, 
whose titanic strength awed even while 
it crushed him. And beneath the agony 
and the awe was the face of the girl 
and her hands stretched out to him. Then 
pain and awe faded away, only the face 
persisted. 

It never left him, it was the first thing 
he saw when he struggled up again out 
of the darkness a few days later in his 
bed in the hospital. Truxton looking into 
it, knew it for reality and understood that 
he was the favorite of fortune still. She 
was still at her old tricks with him, be- 
stowing upon him at once the two great- 
est gifts in her keeping, life and love. 





An Abalone Shell 


By Belle Willey Gue 


It has kept the brown of the rugged rock 
Where it clung within the deep, 

It has borne the brunt of many a shock 
Where strange beings dart and creep. 


The unrivaled red of the sunset’s glow 
And an opalescent sheen, 

With the magic light that the calm nights know, 
In its brave, bright heart are seen. 


It has caught the green of the grass that grows 
On the ground beneath the sea, 

It has found the strength of the wind that blows 
Where the waves are wild and free. 


There’s the milky gray of the sea-bird’s wing— 
Like a soft cloud in the sky— 

Shining ‘round the shell like a living thing— 
Like a shadow floating by. 
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The Tattooed Leg 


By John Chilton 


[-r WO scenes seemed to live them- 
'T| selves over and over in his mind 
as he lay outstretched on the nar- 
row hospital bed—one his good-bye to 
Bess, and somehow he seemed to be 
taking the kisses he had not quite dared 
to take, Bess was always so standoffish. 
He saw her face and figure quite clearly 
against a black background. Bess was 
distractingly pretty, but always she faded 
away and he saw himself lying on a 
roughly improvised table in a freight 
shed struggling with a keen-eyed, thin- 
lipped man who pressed a wet towel 
over his face—and everything was blot- 
ted out; yet, even as life faded he heard 
a voice say: 
“It is the chance I have prayed for 
and I shall take it—he can only die!” 
Then one morning he woke up. He was 
lying in a small room where everything 
was white and clean and smelled strongly 
of antisceptics, and a strange woman, 
@ nurse in white cap and apron, was sit- 
ting by an open window rolling band- 


ages. He tried to roll over and found 
he could not move. The woman looked 
up: 


“Oh, you're all right again,” she said, 
laying down her work and rising. 

“I want to get up,” he said shakily in 
‘a voice faraway and quite unlike his 
own. 

“You must be patient and get strong 
first.” 

The nurse placed her cool, firm hand 
lightly on his head and smiled. “Just 
a little while and you will be quite well. 
I am glad to see you conscious.” 

“Tell me—” 

“Drink this.” 

And then he slept, this time dream- 
lessly and like a child, and awakened 
refreshed and clear-headed, and life be- 


gan again. 


Then came long, happy days of con- 
valescence, and the great day of days 
when he sat up for the first time. He 
felt strong with renewed life and vigor 
as he threw his limbs over the edge of 
the bed and laughed up at his nurse for 
her assisting arm. 

“You can bet I’m not sorry to get out 
of that plaster and on my pins again.” 

“You’ve been a wonderfully fortunate 
young man, and that girl who has been 
haunting the hospital is waiting down 
stairs to tell you so,” answered the 
nurse. 

Just then he glanced down at his legs 
protruding from the bed covers. 


“Gee! What’s the matter with my 
legs? What’s that blue mark? Who’s 
been tattooing me? Good Lord! Why, 


that isn’t my leg—what is it?” 

He glared wildly up into the serene 
face above him. 

“You lost your leg in the wreck, and 
Dr. Amsden, the great surgeon, has suc- 
cessfully grafted on another. It is the 
most wonderful piece of work that was 
ever done, and—” 

“Whose leg have I got?” 
faintly, his face whitening. 

“There, there, brace up — be brave, 
you haven’t anything to worry about 
now; it’s all over and you are going 
to.be as good as new.” 

Then he weakened and fell back on the 
pillow sick with the horror of the thing 
and not daring to ask further, his still 
weakened mind unable to grasp what had 
happened while he cried over and over 
childishly: 

“IT want by leg—Give me my leg!” until 
nurse was obliged to give him a quieting 
powder and put him back to bed. 

It took several days of care before he 
could reconcile himself to a _ certain 
nervous horror that seemed to pervade 


he asked 

















his being whenever he thought of what 
had happened to him and then Bess came 
and he talked it all over with her. She 
was a girl among a thousand, with a 
wealth of good common sense, and what- 
_ever she thought in her heart she loved 
him enough to dissemble and encourage 
him, and so he came out from the fear 
and horror and gradually grew strong 
until the time came when he left the 
hospital and took up his old life, with 
only a slight limp to remind his friends 
of his accident. 

Then came his marriage to Bess, and 
in his new happiness he almost forgot 
the strange blue marks that had so puz- 
zled him at first, and yet sometimes, 
when rubbing himself down after a bath, 
he would pause and endeavor to decipher 
the meaning of the crosses and circles 
and the long, straight mark between. 

Then a strange thing happened to him 
which he did not tell Bess for very shame. 
He was walking down a side street in 
a not very respectable part of the town, 
making a short-cut to the ferry, when he 
passed a low corner groggery, a sinister 
sort of place with a half door of faded, 
dirty green lattice, when, without volition 
on his part he found himself pushing 
through the lattice in an endeavor to 
enter. Horrified, he turned with visible 
effort and almost ran down the street. 
If anyone had seen him—a prominent 
member of the Y. M. C. A.! A few days 
afterward he found himself following a 
common, bedraggled, painted creature 
down an alley, and only turned back by 
the greatest effort. 

After several like experiences he went 
to a specialist for treatment. He was so 
ashamed of it all that it affected his 
manner at home, and Bess noticed it 
and questioned him. Finding him reti- 
cent, she resented it, and a coolness 
came between them. The medicine the 
doctor gave him did no special good. 
Perhaps it might have been that he con- 
trolled his inclinations a bit more easily 
for a -while, but the effect wore away 
and it was all worse than ever. He be- 
gan to be obsessed by a craving for 
strong drink, and found himself inventing 
excuses for going out at night at late 
hours. Then Bess and he quarreled out- 
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right. She cried, and told him she 
never would have believed a man could 
change so, and then he broke down and 
told her all, and with her usual common 
sense she went right to the root of the 
matter and wondered why they hadn’t 
thought of it before. It was the strange 
leg beyond the shadow of a doubt. The 
man from whom it had been taken was 
a bad man, and the influence had grown 
and the blood, the vicious blood, had 
simply poisoned her dear, true-hearted, 
honest husband, and if not treated prop- 
erly would ruin him mentally and physi- 
cally. The first thing to do was to go 
to the best blood specialist they could 
find and be thoroughly cleansed, and if 
that were not efficacious, then they, as 
a last resort, could have the leg ampu- 
tated again. But, after all, would that 
be a cure? Wasn’t the whole system 
of the man so permeated that nothing 
save a seven-years’ course of treatment 
could help him. Poor things! They 
worried and fretted until Bess had gotten 
him ready, and they set out to discover 
a certain Dr. Everett, who was of great 
repute. 

The learned man was delighted with 
the case, but, being in consultation with 
a very great and celebrated detective over 
a criminal case of much importance, 
could only make an appointment with 
them for the following morning, and so 
it came about that as they wandered 
through a small park on their way to 
the ferry they met with an adventure 
that changed everything for them. 

Bess was carrying one of those fancy 
gold meshed bags so much affected by 
young women, one of her wedding gifts 
of which she was very fond, when a 
small, mean-looking man jostled her and 
she felt it suddenly jerked from her 
hand. She turned with a cry and saw 
him running around & corner — gave 
chase, followed by her husband, who went 
blindly, only sensing the fact that some- 
thing had happened. Bess was an ath- 
letic young woman, and at first gained 
on the thief, but he got among the crowd 
of people on the streeet and eluded her. 
She stopped as a crowd gathered, and a 
policeman came hurrying up for explana- 
tion, and half crying over her loss, gave 








a description of the man who had robbed 
her, as well as a close description of the 
contents of the bag. 

They took a short-cut through a by- 
street, and walking slowly along close 
together, hand in hand, as each sought 
to comfort the other, they saw a crowd 
gathered about a fallen man. As they 
passed, Bess looked. 

“There he is!” she cried, dashing 
through and catching hold of the fallen 
man: “Oh, aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self to steal my bag! If you are hurt, it 
serves you right.” 

Everyone looked at Bess, and her hus- 
band tried to draw her away. 

“No, I will not come till I have given 
him in charge. Why doesn’t a policeman 
come?” 

“The man’s hurt, Miss,” said a rough- 
looking bystander. “He was hit by an 
automobile as he was running across the 
street, an’ I guess he’s pretty bad for he 
hasn’t spoke a word since. We're wait- 
ing for an ambulance—here it comes!” 

They took a car to the hospital and ar- 
riving there found that the man was 
seriously injured, also that Bess’ bag had 
been found in his pocket. They would 
not give it up at first, but on her prov- 
ing the property finally said they would 
risk it, after taking the address and ask- 
ing innumerable questions. 

As they were leaving, a nurse came 
hurrying after them. 

“Good morning,” she said, “perhaps you 
don’t remember me, but I used to help 
watch when you were here. How’s your 
leg?” 

Bess recalled the woman, though her 
husband did not. 

“That poor man that was run down 
by a motor,” she explained,” is con- 
scious. He cannot live, and I promised 
to bring you. He wants to see you.” 

“Wants to see me,” cried Bess;” I don’t 
want to see him. He stole my pretty 
bag, and I never want to see him again. 
Of course I’m sorry he’s not going to get 
well—” then as a sense of what it really 
meant came over her, she said, shame- 
facedly: “Oh, I didn’t really mean to be 


so thoughtless; come, let us go to him at 
once and see if there is anything we 
can do.” 
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Her husband smiled a little sadly. He 
was so filled with his own trouble that 
he had little thought for anything else 
just then, but the nurse electrified him 
into the present. 

“He is the man that—the man, you 
know, whose leg they took—he didn’t 
die—” 

“What? Good God! Come—take me 
to him at once—let us hurry! 

The man lay white and sunken among 
the pillows. His eyes gleamed strangely 
from his pinched face. 

“I’m glad she got you,” he said faintly. 
“I guess I’m all in this time, all right. 
It’s all the fault of that damned cork 
leg—it played out on me just when I 
needed it most. Well—you know me, 
don’t you? I know you—lI’ve followed 
you long enough to get your points down 
pretty fine—an’ I’ve had my fun with 
you all right—you ain’t such a bad sub- 
ject when it comes to hypnotisin’,.an’ I'd 
got you if it hadn’t been for her—” he 
laughed, a rattling, mirthless, cackling 
laugh that chilled his hearers. “Say, you 
nurse, how long have I got? There’s a 
lot to tell—” 

“You mustn’t excite yourself, try and 
keep calm,” said the nurse, moistening 
his lips with a bit of cotton after dipping 
it in liquid, “there, is that better?” 

He did not answer her, but kept his 
fading eyes fixed on his visitors by turns. 

“I don’t know what I’m tellng you for—- 
I guess because of her, she always looked 
good to me, an’ she sure always was 
lookin’ out for you—or I’d have got my 
leg back long ago—” he mumbled a bit 
to himself, and then his voice came 
clearer. “It’s a long story, an’ I ain’t got 
time for it all, so I’ll cut it skort an’ say 
as my pal was run out of Colorado a 
couple o’ years ago an’ by fate as he was 
footin’ it over the hills he stumbled on 
the richest lead as he ever saw. The 
guld stuck out in regular chunks. He 
covered it up after takin’ the bearings 
of it so’s he could locate if he wanted to 
come back, but when we got together he 
thought it’d be safer to send me, an’ 
so he give me a paper with a plan o’ 
the location on it, an’ for safety he 
tattooed the same on my leg. If I lost the 
paper or had it swiped from me I could 
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follow my leg, see?” The voice trailed 
off and the eager listeners feared the 
end had come. 

“Oh, give him something, quick,” cried 
Bess; “you don’t know what this means; 
it is more than life to my husband; do, 
do something—” 

As if in answer to her pleading the 
dying man opened his closing eyes and 
began speaking again: 

“IT was on my way out to Colorado 
when I got caught in that wreck and that 
damned doctor, thinking I was dead— 
oh, he knew I wasn’t, all right—all he 
wanted was his damned experiment, I'd 
like to live long enough to get him— 
Well, you got my leg all right, though I 
s’pose it wasn’t your fault. It put me 
back, and I’ve had the devil’s luck ever 
since with one thing after another, an’ 
I haven’t got out to that gold mine—an’ 
now I never shall, so’s I’m goin’ to give 
you the chance. It’s for her, for her,” 
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his eyes rested on Bess with a sort of 
dog-like devotion that seemed somehow 
to dignify the meanness of the poor crea- 
ture. 

“It’s to pay you for takin’ that bag. 
I didn’t go for to steal it—I was takin’ 
it for luck—an’ I meant all the time to 
give you part of the mine when I got it, 
I did, so help me—” 

They hung breathless on his broken 
words, not daring to question, but the 
man who listened felt the load of horror 
lifted from his soul and knew himself 
free from the hideous bond. 

“The circles are the big boulders at 
the north edge of the town—listen close 
—I’m goin’ now—the straight line runs 
north one mile on the county road—the 
crosses—oh, God!—thirty feet—west..” 

“The town?” cried Bess breathlessly. 

There was only a hideous gurgle as he 
tried to answer, and then his jaw dropped 
as his last breath sighed forth. 





Virginia Dancing 


By Adeline Fordham 


I watched a child in the moonlight 


dancing, 


Unconscious as willows swayed by the 


breeze 


Of her childish body’s fluent grace, 
Or of art that impels as the moon the 


seas. 


She was all that is evanescent— 
Clouds that gather, and float, and pass; 

Wings that fly and flutter and droop, 
And the rippling sweep of hillside grass. 


She was all that is everlasting— 
The springing spirit that yearns and 


strives; 


The rose of art from a bud unfolding 
To immortal beauty in mortal lives. 











The Hermit of Redwood Gulch 


By Mrs. F. F. Smith 


ERE, Fang,— here you—it’s time 
to start. Let’s see: beans, flour, 

bacon, tea, coffee— Here, sir, what 
are you after, darting under that box? 
Dog-biscuit? Oh, I see we should add 
dog-biscuit to the list. All right. The 
sun is tipping Lonesome Pine, on Bordie 
Hill, so its close on to six. I say, Fang, 
what are you barking at?” continued the 
voice as Fang, barking furiously, ran 
from a group of rocks, at the corner of 
the house, where trickling water continu- 
ally oozed out of the ground. One more 
spasm brought Bill out croaking. “Oh, 
Fang, you would make a splendid secre- 
tary. It’s loaf sugar for Bill. I wonder 
if the scientific world knows that bull- 
frogs eat sugar. Here, sir, take the 
path!” 

So talking, they started for the town 
of Saratoga to lay in the monthly supply 
of groceries. 

Redwood Gulch was unique— deep in 
the heart of the Santa Cruz mountains, 
it had all the signs of civilization; iso- 
lated, yet still it showed the human 
touch. Civilization had built stone bridges 
over Stevens Creek, the new State High- 
way was finishing into Big Basin, and 
men were building cozy cabins under 
the stately redwoods. Up on the hill 
overlooking the Gulch, in the midst of 
an old apple orchard, stood a deserted 
house—its silence told no tales and Clark 
Edison asked no questions when he rent- 
ed it, in nineteen fourteen. The country 
around was magnificent. The people, few 
in number, were civil. They had nick- 
named him the “Gentleman Hermit,” and 
kept their distance. 

Down the beaten path they went, Fang 
leading between the old knarled apple 
tree, where apples with wrinkled skins 
were strewn all around, out to the moun- 
tain road, where their climb began. Up, 





up they went, with ferns of a dozen va- 
rieties mixed with wild blackberries on 
either side, while overhead the limbs of 
the silver-barked maple and the red ma- 
drone interlocked. To the right and left 
pine, redwood, and the sturdy oak, cov- 
ered the mountains. Stevens Creek wat- 
ered their roots and the speckled trout 
hid under the boulders. 

The distance covered to Congress 
Springs, it took no time to reach Sara- 
toga. Saratoga with its junction of three 
roads was alive and bustling, and a curt 
“Good morning” to Snider, the grocery- 
man, attracted his attention. He nodded 
and, taking the list from Edison’s hand, 
kept on explaining to the deaf paper car- 
rier, the fact that his son had left the 
day before for France. Fang spied a 
tailless cat and both ran out between 
Snider’s legs. Edison shook with laugh- 
ter as Snider landed in the Loganberry 
box, while barks and hisses came from 
the rear. 

“Here, Fang, Fang! this will never do! 
I say, Snider, it’s too bad’—as Snider 
picked himself up and brushed off the 
juice of the berries. “You, Fang, no more 
mischief, and keep your nose to my 
heels.” 

Fifteen minutes later Edison and Fang 
entered the postoffice and got the usual 
roll of papers from New York, also today 
the letter which came semi-annually was 
added. Then they entered the bank 
where the check was drawn and made 
out to Snider. Fang rested at Edison’s 
feet as he slowly wrote out the slip of 
green paper and tore the last slip out of 
the book. 

“Now, Fang, we'll go home over the 
hills up by the Fathers’ Villa, past the 
Sellinger ranch and then cut through by 
the woodmen’s cabin.” 

Just ahead of them, chug-chugging up 
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the grade in their roadster, were Bettie 
Hanson, daughter of the present owner 
of the Sellinger ranch and her college 
chum, Dorothea Vane. Dorothea had just 
returned from the Base Hospital work. 
She was a Western bud and had been 
studying art in France when the war 
broke out, and quickly offered her serv- 
ices for Red Cross work. As they made 
the grade and the long stretch of road 
ahead was shaded, Dorothea told Bettie 
how she got the long scar on her right 
arm. “It was a day like this, dear, and 
I was dressing the wound of a young 
American officer when something hap- 
pened — one long, quick roar, then 
screams, smoke and horror. The young 
officer made a great effort to catch me, 
and then came a blank. What followed 
I do not know, but when I recovered, I 
was well on my way to Paris with my 
arm in a sling. The young officer was 
nowhere around and I was invalided 
home. I long to go back to my boys, Bet- 
tie, over there—they need me.” 

“Yes, Dorothea, but you are justin time 
to help me here. Tomorrow is the “drive” 
and all this mountain district is under 
my charge and you know it better than 
I. We will have a glorious drive.” So 
talking, they reached the ranch home. 

Dorothea and Bettie had met at Rad- 
cliffe and, five years later, Bettie’s father 
had come West and bought the Sellinger 
ranch. What a picture they made as they 
sat there on the velvety lawn with Sue 
Sen serving lunch. Tall pink and white 
hollyhocks surrounded them, while deep 
purple mountains formed the  back- 
ground. Santa Clara Valley stretched out 
before them, and Mount Hamilton with 
its Lick Observatory showed in the dis- 
tance. 

“Look, dear,” said Bettie, “to your right 
and here to the left, and up there near 
the summit. Those moving objects are 
Old Glory. You will see tomorrow the 
patriotism of our mountain folk — there 
is wealth here as well as generous 
hearts.” 

Dorothea’s eyes were sparkling and 
she stood at attention as in the clear at- 
mosphere she could see Old Glory wav- 
ing from the different ranches. 

“How well I know, Bettie, for from 
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childhood I have tramped these moun- 
tains. We'll take the Highway at Con- 
gress Springs, then up past Booker’s 
school to the King ranch, then on down 
the old county road, to Stevens Creek up 
to Bordie’s, coming home by Soda Rock. 
Glorious! glorious! all for our boys!” 

It was three o’clock when Edison and 
Fang passed the Sellinger ranch and cut 
across country past Meringoe’s and came 
out on a ridge overlooking Redwood 
Gulch. Slowly they wended their way 
over pine needles and scented scrub and 
just as Old Sol dipped his golden rays 
into Stevens Creek back of Bordie’s they 
entered Cathedral Hollow. What a sense 
of peace was here! Great, tall trees. 
formed a perfect dome—there to the right 
were mossy steps leading up to an altar 
formed by a redwood stump. Over 
against the left bank of the path a 
beautiful mountain stream had form- 
ed and filled a baptismal font. Sitting 
on the mossy steps leading to the altar 
Edison watched Fang as he lapped the 
cool mountain water from the font. 
Strange thoughts filled his mind; old 
memories stirred his emotions and a 
deep longing for love surged through 
him. Fang, starting to unearth a squir- 
rel, seemed to sense this, for he came 
and put his cold nose into Edison's 
hands. 

“Yes, Fang, I hear you and—oh, my 
God, Fang!”—and Clark Edison put his 
arms around his collie and sobbed and 
sobbed. 

The next morning, breakfast over, the 
three—Edison, Fang and Bill—were con- 
tented.. Edison had read and re-read the 
roll of papers, but the letter lay un- 
opened on the log table, which held his 
pipe.. It would be like all the rest he 
had received—six lines telling him Ted 
was well and doing fine at West Point. 
Just then the distant bells of the wood- 
men’s wagon toiling up the mountain 
near was broken by the rumble of wheels 
and a loud voice yelling, “Whoa! Hey, 
there!” and a fat, round face came in 
view, up the beaten path between the 
knarled apple trees. 

“Right to your left, young man,” said 
Edison, as the youth started to walk into 
the main door with a sack of potatoes 
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on his back. “Storehouse to the rear? 
Great day,” said he, puffing under his 
load. “Great day, and I passed Miss 
Bettie an hour ago, going up the State 
Highway. Don’t know them? Well, I 
do—lI’ve had a case on Miss Dorothea 
ever since I picked her first primer outa 
the creek when we went to Booker’s. 
Here, call your dog off. He’s likely to 
chew mine up,” and it did look like it 
for Fang had a scrubby little mongrel up 
in one of the old knarled apple trees. 

“Fang, sir, charge!” and Fang imme- 
diately turned and flew around the house 
and into a thicket. Ten minutes later 
he returned with a flock of beautiful 
hens, one of Edison’s hobbies. The lad 
was driving away as this happened and, 
giving a low whistle, he said: “Hermit? 
Yes, Gentleman Hermit; some _ sport, 
too.” 

Bettie and Dorothea meanwhile were 
resting under the hilly shadows at 
Dutch Flat while their horses sipped the 
water from Stevens Creek. “What a glo- 
rious day, Bettie, and oh, the results are 
wonderful. Tomorrow I will be on my 
way back to my boys over there.” So 
saying Dorothea read aloud a letter re- 
ceived by the morning mail, telling her to 
report for duty at headquarters. 

“And just think, Bettie, my work will 
be only three miles from the Base Hos- 
pital where I was dressing the hand of 
the young American officer when one of 
those German’s ‘hellers’ fell. We'll go 
on now to Bordie’s—stopping at Cypress 
Lodge, Laurel Court and Alderwood 
House. We'll get to Bordie’s about 
noon.” 

Noon found them at the front gate of 
Bordie’s where the keeper told them the 
family was gone. However, there was 
the usual invitation to rest and enjoy the 
milk, or taste the old wine on the cool 
porches of the ranch house. The long 
cool kitchen was just back of them and 
while Bettie, sitting on a three-legged 
stool, was writing a letter to the family, 
Dorothea was plying the keeper with 
questions. 

“That cut, ma’am? Yes, just over the 
hill yonder. Take the trail close by 
Lonesome Pine’—pointing east—“coming 
out on the old county road just below the 
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Gentleman Hermit’s.” 

Bettie here broke in: “Gentleman 
Hermit! Who’s that?” 

“I don’t know,” laughed Long Jim. 
“Just Gentleman Hermit.” 

“Well, we'll find out,” and nodding 
good-bye, they started on. It took only 
a few moments to reach Lonesome Pine, 
standing on the top of a high hill, those 
grand landmarks. Just over a smaller 
hill the Deserted House came into view. 

“Oh,” said Dorothea, “I know, that is 
the old Sylvester place, noted for its 
apples in days gone by, but no one has 
lived there for years.” 

Dismounting, they took the beaten 
path through the trees, and both girls 
simultaneously bit into one of the ap- 
ples with wrinkled skins — then there 
were cries of “bitter” mingled with peals 
of laughter. Screams filled the air, but 
failed to arouse anyone, so joyously they 
ran on. 

“Here is the door, Bettie. I believe it 
will be fearfully dirty inside.” 

“Yes, dear, let’s knock.” Very gently 
—no response. Another tap with the 
same result, then Bettie raised her hand 
and, giving a heavy knock, sent the door 
open with a bang. Both girls crossed the 
threshold into a long living room. “Fear- 
fully dirty” was still in both minds. but 
here was beauty, refinement, with ex- 
quisite color, including every shade of 
green. The walls were in burlap. The 
hand of the artist had continued where 
the dozens of ferns and plants ended. A 
long, low bookcase filled with green, 
leather books, green candelsticks and 
green cushions, scattered over the spot- 
less waxed floor, held the girls charmed. 
On a raised platform by the north win- 
dow stood an easel holding an unused 
canvas. Through the low half-opened 
windows they could see the wide veran- 
da furnished with tables and rush chairs. 
“Gentleman Hermit,” whispered Doro- 
thea. “This beats anything I ever saw.” 

“Let’s go,” softly whispered Bettie. 

“Ladies, you honor me,” said a deep, 
stern voice, and both girls turned to 
face a form standing in the shadow of 
the easel. 

Dorothea started to speak but a flood 
of memories engrossed her. Those eyes 
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—whom did he look like? Bettie came 
forward, explaining and handed him a 
small American flag. They had covered 
the whole district for this drive and his 
place was the last one—they could not 
pass him by. Edison invited them to be 
seated and Bettie continued: “We have 
a wonderful day.” Dorothea’s tongue 
was silent, but her brain was active as 
she painted a mental picture of Edison 
—tall, six feet; broad-shouldered; hair 
beautifully white; face youthful; hazel 
eyes (those eyes— where had she seen 
them?) peculiarly dressed in grey cor- 
duroy. “Looks just like an artist,” she 
thought, when she caught these words: 
“My son is at West Point. He—” Just 
at this moment Fang came in through 
the low window and both girls exclaim- 
ed “What a beautiful dog!” and Bettie 
in a moment was down on her knees 
with Fang. Edison continued: “I am 
with you heart and soul,” and, putting 
his hand in his pocket, took out his 
check book. Then he became silent. Fang 
and Bettie were still on the floor, and 
Bettie was telling him: “There is not 
a collie like yours in all No Man’s Land.” 
Fang was enjoying the situation when, 
to his surprise, Bettie pushed him away. 

“Yes, dear,” Dorothea’s quick, firm 
voice said. “Look!” 

Edison’s head was in his hands and 
his whole body trembling. At his feet 
lay a check book open. Dorothea’s wo- 
manly instinct had understood as she 
saw the book of empty stubs and she mo- 
tioned Bettie to steal away. They reached 
the path when Fang, full of fun, barked. 
Edison rose quickly and, taking him by 
the collar, called to Dorothea: “Here, 
take Fang! This is my gift to the boys 
over there. If he serves Uncle Sam as 
faithfully as he has served me he will 
come back with a medal.” He spoke 
quickly, firmly, not a tremor in his voice. 
With a loving pat on Fang’s head he 
said: “Obedience, sir, to your mistress!” 
and, turning, entered the house and 
closed the door. 

Sunset over Redwood Gulch found Edi- 
son looking for his pipe. It had fallen 
behind the log table and in reaching for 
it his hand touched the unopened letter 
from New York. He had not noticed be- 
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fore that this one was much thicker 
than the others had been and, as he open- 
ed it, a folded snapshot in sepia dropped 
in his lap. The next fifteen minutes 
Clark Edison looked into the eyes of his 
son, Ted, a young officer of West Point. 
Then he read the letter telling of his 
going over there—one of the first to go— 
also how he had learned of his, Edison’s, - 
great sacrifice for him that he might go 
to West Point to carry out his mother’s 
wishes for her boy. He ended: “And I 
am coming back, Dad, to you and Fang. 
It was a fancy of mine to send him to 
you—his pedigree is O. K. and his stock 
did service in the Civil War.”  Bill’s 
croaking brought Edison back to earth 
and, taking a cube of sugar, he fed him 
as the afterglow flooded the gulch. 

Meanwhile Fang was traveling at the 
rate of forty miles an hour in a baggage 
car, while Dorothea in a Pullman of the 
Lark, which they had managed to catch 
at San Jose, kept a porter busy answer- 
ing questions: “Was Fang fed? Did he 
have water?” “Yes, ma’am, I done as 
you told me—I done it all.” 

“Well, here’s a dollar. Be sure he’s 
warm and has attention.” 

“No Vanderbilt dog gets more,” mut- 
tered Washington James as, going out, 
he bumped into the brakeman. 

Four weeks later Dorothea—over there 
—delivered Fang to an orderly and told 
him to take him to General Pershing’s 
Headquarters — “For,” said she, “Fang, 
the sooner we report for duty the 
quicker we win.” 

Clark Edison, with brush and palette 
in hand, had the same determination, as 
he tramped over the pine needles in the 
redwoods of California. He soon found 
a ready market in San Francisco for his 
work and, at the Red Cross headquar- 
ters each month they received a green- 
back from “C. E., for the boys over there,” 
in a long narrow envelope. 

* « * * 

November 25, 1918, three years later, a 
tall figure dressed in the uniform of an 
American officer, with a dainty little wo- 
man following, left the office of a certain 
judge in Santa Clara county. Folding a 
paper, he put it into his hip pocket. “All 
right, Dorothea, now we'll go to Dad. 
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Here, Fang— Here, in, sir! — Eighteen 
miles, did you say, dear?” 

“Yes, go straight ahead, then due west 
over through those foothills,” and Doro- 
thea cuddled down under the warm 
robe— “I do hope the creeks are not 
up,” she said. We have to cross nine 
times before we reach Soda Rock. Sit 
down, Fang! Let me fix your medal. 
You insist in wearing it over your left 
ear.” So the three—Ted, Dorothea and 
Fang—sped over the road to Redwood 
Gulch. The last creek crossed, they soon 
left Stevens Creek and, turning up the 
old county road, they went chug-chug- 
ging up the steep grade. “Right ahead, 
there!” exclaimed Dorothea, and Ted 
craned his neck to catch the first 
glimpse, but Fang gave one leap and was 
going down that beaten path between the 
knarled apple trees like a streak of light- 
ning, the apples with their wrinkled skins 
flying in all directions. Dorothea fol- 
lowed and Ted brought up the rear, call- 
ing: “Oh, Dad! I say, Dad!” He gave 
three bounds toward the door but Fang, 
barking his head off for every joy, made 
them look back. Yes, there they were 
coming down the beaten path under the 
apple trees, Fang leaping and leading, 
Edison patting and wondering. What a 
home-coming! what exchanges of events 
followed around the open fire. How Ted 
made Edison tell over again the promise 
to the young mother to raise her boy 
to be a perfect soldier at all costs. Then 
in turn Ted’s eyes would shine as he 
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told Dad and Dorothea how his company 
was one of the first to go over, how they 
met the Huns and how, on that night 
after San Quentin was taken, he still lay 
out there in a shell-hole when he felt 
the cold nose of Fang against his neck. 
Then a warm gentle hand put something 
to his mouth, while strong arms lifted 
and carried him to safety. How Fang got 
his medal—for warning a company of 
twenty-five by his furious barking of the 
approach of snipers. “Then, Dad, there 
were the weeks following—for the wound 
(the one under my knee) refused to heal. 
Then it was Dorothea who dressed and 
nursed me. Yes, Dad, we were married 
in the first week of our furlough and 
Fang, being honorably discharged after 
the pistol shot in his hind leg, was best 
man. Then the journey home—as we 
were laboring through a high sea, Dad, 
we got the glorious news of victory. How 
the whole ship celebrated through the 
night—great! 

Then came the Thanksgiving break- 
fast, when Ted took the folded paper 
out of his breast pocket and gave Edi- 
son a deed to the old Deserted House. 
Out there, at the end of the beaten path, 
between the knarled trees was a tall, 
new pole and a merry voice was call- 
ing them as Dorothea raised the Stars 
and Stripes over Redwood Gulch. 

“We'll keep it in the family, Ted, old 
boy!” said Edison, “and, I say, Fang, 
come here, sir, let those squirrels alone— 
they’re not Huns!” 





Free 


By Nelson Antrim Crawford 


I miss your golden-glowing hair, 
I miss your rain-soft eyes, 

I miss your step upon the stair, 
Where now but silence lies. 


Yet hair and eyes and footsteps’ song 
Are little things to me— 
I see a white road and a long: 


At last my soul is free. 























The Last to Desert 


By Viola Ransom Wood 


T was a few minutes of closing 
time at the Palace of Fine Arts, 

when the door-man called to the 
chief of the guards, who was passing 
through the main gallery on his round of 
closing-hour inspection. 

“Here’s your letter, Reynolds,” he 
said. “When you write, tell him we miss 
him, but we’re all glad to hear he likes 
it up there in British Columbia, and is 
doing so well with the wheat-raising. 

“All right, I will, Mart,” said the other, 
taking the letter. Then after a moment’s 
thoughtful look at the envelope, he asked, 

“What do you think of it?” 

“Goes to show you never can tell,” 
returned the door-man, in the same 
thoughtful strain. 

“Rather makes one believe the saying 
that there’s good somewhere in the 
worst of us, doesn’t it?” 

“It does. ... Makes one think, too, 
that it isn’t always wrong for a man to 
go counter to his sworn duty. ... That 
Foursands seemed anything but a justifi- 
able reason for such an act of leniency 
that day, though.” 

“He certainly did, that! I thought Greg 
was making himself responsible for a 
thoroughly ‘weak sister,’ and they're 
worse to handle than the hardened crim- 
inal. I thought he’d live to be sorry he 
didn’t let us send for the patrol wagon. 
The boy would have drawn a few more 
years. As it is——” He left the sen- 
tence unfinished, which was characteris- 
tic of him. 

“As it is,” the door-man completed it 
for him after a moment, “according to 
this,” and he nodded toward the letter in 
the other’s hand, “he got into it over 
there with the Canadians.” 

“Yes, and accounted for a machine-gun 
crew before he went west with a cross of 
war——” 


“He’d earned,” interpolated the door- 
man significantly. 

“Instead of——” 

“Yes,” the door-man nodded, and 
they both finished the thought without 
giving it voice. Then he went on, “It 
goes to show, that the Almighty comes 
very near to knowing His business when 
He gives mothers and sisters that un- 
faltering brand of fidelity. You know, 
prison statistics show that they are al- 
ways the last to desert a convict.” 

“So I’ve heard.... Yes, I'm glad 
Greg had courage enough to insist upon 
acting wrong, according to our codes.” 

“So am I, Reynolds—after reading that 
letter. Though, that day, I was inclined 
to be—well, disappointed in him! But I 
can see by what he says in there, it has 
all worked out for the best. And since 
she has received this justification of her 
faithfulness, he feels he has his reward, 
too, for having closed the door on this 
kind of work, for all future time.” 

“I think he’ll be happier doing the sort 
of work he’s doing, now,” remarked the 
chief of the guards. 

“I think so, too.” 

“Yes,” observed the chief, as he start- 
ed on his way again, “all in all, life gives 
us some queer examples to think about, 
when we think we know all there is to 
be known about right and wrong.” 

He had not taken many steps before 
the door-man stopped him to add to the 
message he wished sent to their former 
fellow employee there at the Gallery. 

“Tell him for me, Reynolds,” he said 
with a meaning laugh, “that the ‘Duck 
Baby’ is gone, but the pedestal is still 
outside in the old place—if he ever de- 
cides to come back and do that imper- 
sonation.” 

The chief laughed. “We did have a lot 
of sport at his expense those days before 
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he found out who she was! .. . All right, 
Martin, I’ll tell him.” 

+ * * 

The girl had intrigued Gregory Thomp- 
son’s curiosity several days before he 
spoke of her to anyone. 

Every noon, when he was returning 
from the little cafe just outside of the 
Presidio, where he ate luncheon, he 
would discover her seated in the same 
place, by the Lagoon in front of the 
Palace of Fine Arts. Always her back 
was turned toward the colonnaded path- 
way, and she never paid the slightest at- 
tention to any of the passersby—but, sat 
there, looking straight across the Lagoon 
toward the rotunda—and although there 
was always an open book or magazine 
on her lap, Gregory never actually saw 
her reading, or giving any further inter- 
est in that art. 

The very fact that her attitude never 
varied day after day, awakened his in- 
terest. She was like a living model 
among the many pedestaled figures along 
the colonnade—for this was in the early 
days after the close of the great Exposi- 
tion, and the marbles and bronzes which 
beautified the walks between the Palace 
of Fine Arts and the Lagoon were still in 
place. 

Then came the noon when he caught 
the first glimpse of her profile—a fact 
which caused his curiosity to be put into 
speculative speech. 

“Funny thing, just now,” he said, when 
he met his “chief” after he was back on 
duty in the right wing of the building. 
“There’s a girl out there on the colon- 
nade, that has me guessing. I’m sure 
that I ought to know her— but I can’t 
place her to save me. She’s been sitting 
there on that bench near the ‘Duck 
Baby,’ every day here lately, when I come 
back from lunch. I never see her in 
here, though, and she’s gone at five. She 
just sits there, looking across the lake 
toward the rotunda, and doesn’t pay the 
slightest attention to anyone walking by 
on the path—that I can see. Have you 
noticed her, Reynolds?” 

“No, I can’t say that I have, Greg. Is 
she out there now?” 

“Was when I came in a few minutes 
ago. And I caught a glimpse of her pro- 
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That’s what has 
I’ve certainly seen her 


file for the first time. 
me guessing. 
some place!” 

“Perhaps she was a regular visitor 
here, during the Fair,” suggested Rey- 
nolds. 

“No, I thought of that, too. I’m sure it 
isn’t that. Seems to be farther back. I 
know that much—yes, I can’t seem to 
place her.” 

That tantalizing glimpse he had of her 
profile served to whet his interest in her, 
and having once spoken on the subject, 
he continued to mention her from time 
to time, to the other Gallery attaches. 
None of them, however, could tell him 
more than he already knew about her, 
and none of them remembered having 
seen her before. Then as days passed, 
and his curiosity concerning her con- 
tinued to keep him talking on the sub- 
ject, the matter developed into a sort of 
standing joke among his associates. 
They every one began scanning that por- 
tion of the colonnade with lively interest 
during the noon, and early afternoon 
hours, and every time, it seemed, that 
he met one of them in his patrol of the 
building, he heare some story, or sug- 
gestion, or explanation concerning her. 

The “chief” happened along the colon- 
nade one afternoon and saw her making 
practical use of her handkerchief. 
Straightway he hunted for Thompson, to 
tell him, he had discovered her identity. 
She was none other than the model who 
had posed for Troccoli’s “Girl With a 
Handkerchief.” 

And because she was always dressed 
in black, they began to speak of her as 
“Greg’s Girl in Black,” and the first 
thing he would hear when he came in 
after luncheon, would be, “Well, how’s 
your friend ‘In Black,’ today?” 

Since it was the first subject they had 
discovered on which Thompson could be 
twitted, they kept it alive. He was ever 
setting some jestful traps for one or the 
other of them—and retaliation is sweet! 

Gregory Thompson was a man who 
looked a youth in spite of thirty-odd 
years, and had a smile that maturity had 
robbed of none of its boyish fascination. 
He often remarked, he liked to smile, he 
liked to laugh,—and those who were his 














THE LAST TO DESERT 


daily associates there at the Art Gallery 
believed it, because he practiced what he 
professed. To him, perhaps, more than 
to anyone else, was due the credit for 
the cheerful atmosphere which seemed 
to radiate throughout the Palace of Fine 
Arts. And there were times, when this 
cheeriness reached a point where the 
very pictures doubtlessly grinned be- 
neath their inscrutable layers of paint 
after he had passed blithely through 
their midst, that my-but-life-is-a-joyous- 
old-game expression beaming on his face. 
He boasted, too, on occasion, that the 
only things he had found in life at which 
he couldn’t laugh or smile, were the two 
months he had worked as a prison guard 
at San Quentin,—and the sight of birds 
shut up in cages. He claimed the sight 
of one, and the thought of the other, 
gave him a heartache. Said he had had 
to give up the work at the end of the 
second month, or else there would have 
been a wholesale jail delivery,—and that 
he’d never knowingly enter a house 
where there was a pet canary. 

As the Girl continued to come day after 
day, and take up her station there in 
the same place on the colonnade, ignor- 
ing the very existence of any other per- 
son in that neighborhood, Thompson’s 
friends’ activities in his behalf increased. 
Their suggestions of ways and means 
by which he might make her acquain- 
tance, or at least meet her face to face, 
multiplied in numbers and gained in ab- 
surdity. 

His “chief” suggested they all club to- 
gether and purchase a huge magnifying 
glass, and present it to Thompson, that 
he might go about his “detecting” of her 
identity in a befitting “Hawkshavian” 
manner. 

The catalogue lady advised the over- 
hauling of one of the pageant gondolas, 
which were left over from Fair-days. She 
said, she felt certain that Gregory would 
make a deep and lasting impression, 
should he dress to the role of gondolier 
and come gliding around the rotunda, 
singing some heart-rendering melancholic 
serenade. And, the youth who had charge 
of the guarding of the numismatic ex- 
hibit, offered his aid here. He said he 
could play the banjo, and would gladly 
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go along as accompanist—even though 
the gondola did leak! If the darn thing 
sank—to use his words! —they could 
wade out. The lake was only three feet 
deep, any way! 

Martin, the door-man, quite climaxed 
these, when he gave it as his opinion, 
that none of these schemes would he 
nearly so effective, as would Thompson's 
posing as the “Duck Baby.” He went on 
to explain amid much laughter—as they 
were all walking toward the Fillmore 
gate, after closing hour—that if “Greg’s 
Girl in Black” detected the remarkable 
difference in the sizes of the figure on 
the pedestal, all he would have to do, 
would be to quietly assure her that this 
sudden growth was due entirely to the 
wonderful salubriousness of the Califor- 
nia climate — which could make even 
metal grow! 

Not since the Palace of Fine Arts was 
opened to the public, had this efficient 
protective corps, whose duty it was to 
guard an exhibit valued into millions, se- 
cured more keen enjoyment than they got 
out of Thompson’s “mystery.” 

Then came the day when, unprompted, 
he decided to give mental telepathy a 
trial. He walked slowly along the colon- 
nade, his mind concentrating on this 
single thought: “Look at me, now! Look 
at me, now!” And behold, the effort bore 
results! 

Not, by that, that he had influenced her 
mind. Oh, no! But by some angle of 
thought refraction, his mental influence 
became focused about eight feet too 
high. A fat, fuzzy caterpillar, mooning 
on an overhanging acacia bough, was ir- 
resistibly impelled to look that way. 
Turning its head a bit too far off the 
swaying leaf, it fell headlong through 


space. 
Plump! Onto the open magazine it 
landed. Almost simultaneous with its 


arrival at that destination, there was a 
horrified shriek, a fling, a series of jump- 
ings up and down in one place, more 
shrieks of lesser volume, some few more 
jumps, shudders, and hurtling around the 
bench—and the Girl and Thompson stood 
facing each other in the center of the 
gravelled walk, and the caterpillar was 
riding tempestously on a magazine raft 
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out in the Lagoon. 

The suddenness of it all, left Thomp- 
son speechless for a moment. He stood 
gasping in astonishment. Even his 
smile was temporarily dazed out of work- 
ing order. 

“Why, what’s the—what was it?” he 
finally managed to ask. 

“O-oh! A nasty —o-oh! — fuzzy bug — 
o-oh!” was the shuddering answer. 

His “oh,” of enlightenment, ended in a 
laugh, which in turn was suddenly sup- 
pressed, when he caught the look of rec- 
ognition in her eyes—a_ recognition 
coupled unmistakably with hostility! 

“How do you do,” he said, rather in- 
anely, seeing that they had already gone 
beyond the point of formal first-greet- 
ings. 

“How do you do,” she echoed, coolly 
ungracious. 

“I’ve met you somewhere, before — 
haven't I?” he went on, still somewhat 
lacking in conversational poise. 

“Yes,” she acknowledged, and that 
look of hostility was in her eyes again. 

“I thought so,” he said. Then his smile 
broke through the daze, and all but eradi- 
cated the tiny wrinkle, this inexplicable 
look of hostility of hers had etched be- 
tween his eyes. “I knew I knew you,” 
he went on brightly, “but—I can’t quite 
place you, yet.” 

He paused to give her a chance to ex- 
plain, and smiled at her in easy friendli- 
ness. 

When she failed to respond to both 
hint and good-humor, he amplified, “I 
knew that I had seen you. There has 
been a familiarity about you, that I’ve 
been noticing every day, the past two 
weeks out here.” 

Her reply astounded him. 

“So you’ve been following me out 
here,” she exclaimed. Then her voice 
broke. She seemed about to cry. “I'd 
read they did such things—but I didn’t 
dream they’d have me followed!” 

“Following you!” Gregory ejaculated 
by way of quick, emphatic denial. “Good 
Lord, no!” 

“You just said so!” 

“I didn’t! I said I’d been noticing—” 
“The same thing!” she cut in, shortly. 
“It isn’t the same thing! I said, I'd 
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been noticing you—when I passed by 
here, after eating my lunch—like now,” 
he explained insistently. “That’s what I 
meant. Good Lord, I’m no masher! I 
work here in the Art Gallery!” 

She started to say something, stopped, 
and then after giving him a quick, un- 
bending glance, made this noncommittal 
reply, “So, that’s it!” 

He couldn’t tell if there was relief of 
mind in the words or not, but when she 
volunteered no more information in the 
short silence that followed, the buoyant 
humor of him kept him from following 
the subject further. If she didn’t want 
to “come through,” regarding past meet- 
ings, well, there were other topics for 
conversation. In fact, he knew of one at 
that moment. And, when he broached it. 
his eyes were dancing with fun. 

“Shall I rescue the poor castaway — 
that is,” he tried to finish soberly, “do 
you want me to get your magazine for 
you, before it gets soaked through?” 

He thought he saw a faint suggestion 
of a smile at the corners of her mouth, 
whcez she answered. 

“No,” she said, “Let the miserable 
thing have it for a boat, as long as it'll 
keep afloat.” 

Then because of the smile-suggestion 
he thought he’d detected, Thompson per- 
mitted his good-humor full play. He 
laughed in his most delightfully whole- 
some fashion. 

They—or rather he!—talked a minute 
or so about the weather, the flowers, and 
then, consulting his watch, he wanted to 
know if she had been inside the Gallery 
yet that day. 

She shook her head. 

“You ought to,” he told her. “We've 
just installed some new Dixon’s —the 
‘Cowboy Artist, you know. If you're 
coming in now, I'll show you where they 
are. I'd like to hear what you think of 
them. I like them immensely myself.” 

All this was pure strategy. He wanted 
to induce her to accompany him indoors. 
He wanted greatly to learn, if he could, 
who she was and where they had met. 
And, too, he wanted to show his brother 
officers that he had attained the hitherto 
unattained, without resorting to any of 
the dozens of absurd schemes they had 
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formulated! 
She looked toward the bench and gave 


an involuntary shudder. Evidently the 
possibility of having another fuzzy “bug” 
drop down on her was not a pleasing 
thing to contemplate. 

“Oh, all right, if you care to waste 
your time on me,” she accepted most un- 
graciously, and in a decidedly unenthu- 
siastic manner. 

Gregory Thompson’s geniality, however, 
was not to be so easily squelched. The 
mere acquiescence made him beam. Just 
watch Martin and Reynolds, now! 

If he had entered the brown holland- 
draped doorway, leading Edwin Abbey’s 
“Eleanor” back to do further panance 
in the Gallery, he couldn’t have shot a 
more triumphant look at Martin, as they 
passed. Martin, the author of the absurd- 
est scheme of them all! 

When they advanced into the main 
gallery, Thompson’s attentiveness in- 
creased—for a reason! He asked in his 
most courteous fashion, if she wouldn't 
like to look at the new arrangement of 
the sculpture and the Frank Brangwyn 
murals, before going to see the Dixon’s. 
And, without waiting for her to reply, he 
plunged into an explanation of the mo- 
tifs of the eight mammoth murals, call- 
ing her attention as to the manner in 
which they treated the four elements, 
both in regards fo pre-civilized and mod- 
ern times. Then without pause, he 
pointed out Karl Bitters’ “Signing of the 
Louisiana Purchase Treaty,” remarking, 
“That's quite interesting. Have you ever 
read the inscription?” 

She shook her head. “No. I’ve only 
been in here once before. That was right 
after the opening of the Exposition.” 

“That so. . . . Then this'll interest you. 
The one standing on the left,” he went 
on to explain, as they walked toward the 
work in question, “is Munroe, I believe, 
and the one seated is Livingston, and 
that is Marbois standing on the right.” 
When they stopped in front of it he ad- 
ded, “The old-style lettering will prob- 
ably confuse you at first, but you'll soon 
get the hang of it. People in those days 
seemed to spend a lot of time in the ef- 
fort to keep folks from finding out just 
what it was they were writing about!” 
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As she read the inscription, he looked 
about hopefully for some of his friends. 
All this lingering in the main gallery 
was for this purpose: He wanted the 
“chief” or some of the other guards to 
come in and see them! But when she 
had finished the reading, and none had 
showed up, he had to content himself 
with casting another triumphant glance 
at Martin, there by the door, and lead 
the way into the right wing of the build- 
ing. 

The Dixon’s called out an exclamation 
of delighted approval from the Girl, and 
Gregory smiled in satisfaction. He’d had 
a sort of a “hunch,” he told himself, that 
these cowboys and out-of-door scenes 
would appeal to her. Why? Whoever 
heard of a plausible explanation of a 
hunch? 

And as he watched her wondering over 
and over, “Who?” and “Where?” she 
looked long and intently at the “Prairie,” 
and as she looked, she seemed to drop 
that manner of guarded antagonism to- 
ward him, and become naturally at ease 
in his presence. 

“IT used to go up on a hilltop and watch 
the men herding the cattle out on the 
plains like that,” she remarked presently, 
and Thompson caught the note of home- 
sickness in her voice. 

“It’s true to life, then,” he returned 
tentatively, seeking to draw her out, and 
still not check the thaw in her manner 
by too pronounced an interest in her re- 
mark. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied with a sudden 
eagerness, it seemed, to speak. “All of 
those men are real! Take that group over 
there,” pointing toward the one called 
“Home Pastures.” “Those couldn’t be 
more like actual people. See that one in 
his vest and shirt-sleeves! That one’s 
overalls! And, that one’s crushed-top 
Stetson—and their spurs, and riatas, and 
all! Why, it couldn’t be more like them. 
I'd call it ‘Starting to Town,’ if I had the 
naming of it. When we lived on the 
ranch, that’s just the way the boys would 
look when they scarted off to Los Banos 
on a ‘time.’ That was the hardest part of 
coming to the city to live. The giving 
up of the ranch and—” 

She glanced at Gregory, catching him 
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unawares, with alert interest predominat- 
ing his expression. She didn’t finish 
what she was going to say, and once 
more her manner toward him became 
that of guarded ill will. 

He tried to bridge the chasm that seem- 
ed to widen suddenly between them, but 
he could instinctively sense she wasn’t 
listening with comprehending ears to 
his gossip about Maynard Dixon’s visit to 
the Palace of Fine Arts the early part 
of that week. He felt that her brain was 
busy with thoughts having to do with 
those former days, which he couldn't 
place, any more than he could recall any 
reason for her continued evidences of 
animosity toward him. The whole mys- 
tery was becoming decidely more a puz- 
zle. 

So, he sought to win her interest in 
another way. Tried to appeal to her 
aesthetic sense—once more relying upon 
a “hunch.” 

“There’s a beautiful autumn scene over 
in the Holland section, that I'd like for 
you to see,” he told her. “It has a clear- 
ness and richness about it that makes me 
think of the woods down in Maine. Makes 
me homesick for the times when I used 
to go down into the wood-lot beyond our 
lower pasture to gather nuts, wade in the 
brook—and do all of the things a boy 
likes to remember having done at some 
time or other in his life.” 

Without any show of enthusiasm she 
accompanied him toward this new bait he 
was endeavoring to dangle temptingly be- 
fore her eyes. And, as they walked along 
through the various galleries, he was 
commenting on, and repeating little 
amusing or interesting bits of gossip 
anent this or that painting, or artist. But 
before they reached the Holland section, 
a familiar scene on one of the gallery 
walls, arrested her attention, and she 
paused to look at it. 

“That must be Mt. Tamalpais,” 
said, calling his attention to it, also. 

It was. It was that little canvas by 
Carel Dake, Jr. 

“It’s the old mountain, all right,” 
Gregory affirmed. “Looks as though it 
might have been painted from some 
where around San Quentin, too,” he ad- 
ded. 


she 
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She caught her breath with such au- 
dible sharpness, it brought his gaze 
quickly to her face—and with recogni- 
tion! 

“Miss Foursands!” he exclaimed. “Now, 
I know you.” 

“Yes, I'm June Foursands. Number— 
748’s sister! I didn’t suppose it would 
take you this long to remember! I didn’t 
think you fellows ever forget even that 
much!” Her voice as she said this was 
not so bitter, as it was that of a pride- 
broken person who feels the gall of 
shame. 

* o* * * 

After the closing hour, Thompson 
walked out toward the Fillmore Gate 
with Reynolds. He was smiling notice- 
ably less than usual, and the chief in- 
quired with exaggerated solicitude if his 
“case” had progressed to that “serious 
stage, already.” 

Of course all of Thompson’s fellow offi- 
cers there at the Gallery knew that his 
“Girl in Black” had spent little time in 
his company that afternoon. That when 
she left, he had accompanied her to the 
door, and had shaken hands with her, and 
said, “I'll look for you on the colonnade 
tomorrow, about one, now.” Martin had 
eagerly supplied them with this informa- 
tion. 

Gregory didn’t answer the “chief's” 
sally with the usual easy repartee. In- 
stead he observed seriously, “It certainly 
beats all, Reynolds, the way some wo- 
men—mothers and sisters, especially! — 
will stick to a man through everything!” 

Reynolds replied to this with a ques- 
tioning glance. 

Thompson continued earnestly, “You 
know I’ve been trying to remember 
where I’d seen her? Well, I found out. 
And ever since I’ve been provoked at wo- 
men generally. The weaker the man, the 
harder they’ll stick. The oftener he falls, 
the more convinced they are that each 
time is the last—and he’ll pick himself 
up—all man!” 

He paused a little, and again Reynolds 
looked at him in questioning curiosity. 

“You know,” he went on presently, “be- 
fore I came here to work, I had a job as 
a guard across the bay. That’s where I’d 
seen her.” 
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Reynolds whistled softly. “So she’s 
done her bit?” 

“No!” his companion contradicted with 
rather unnecessary sharpness, so Rey- 
nolds thought. “It’s her brother. She 
used to come over to see him visiting 
days. And, he’s poor clay, Reynolds. 
Weak-fibered. The sort that has diffi- 
culty in keeping their fingers off of things 
lying around loose and handy.” 

“A klepto, eh?” 

“Yes. And,” he added, frowning in the 
direction of the now-jewelless tower, 
“he’s due out again, soon.” 

“What was it he tried to pick up and 
carry off that got him in San Quentin? 
Usually those chaps just pilfer——” 

“Embezzlement,” answered Thompson, 
when the chief left the sentence sus- 
pended in air. “His old man had got him 
out of several little things,” he went on 
to explain, “but this was his first—and 
only, she thinks!—big job. He was work- 
ing as a sort of assistant bookkeeper in 
a bank there in Los Banos. He’d been 
taking small sums for four or five months 
and getting away with it. This time, he 
tried to hike off with a grip load. The 
fool didn’t have sense enough to keep 
going, or take to cover. He stopped off 
in Oakland, and tried to dazzle Broad- 
way! They caught him with most of 
the goods on him, for he wasn’t enough 
of a sport to know how to spend much 
money on a gay time, and he’d only been 
there two nights when they found 
him. ... The shock of the thing prac- 
tically killed his mother and old man. 
They didn’t die right on the minute, but 
she told me today, they never got over it. 
The mother died first, and about three 
weeks ago, the father crossed over... . 
The old man tried to square things for 
the boy. He had the coin to do it with, 
all right, and had done it before—but this 
time he couldn’t work fast enough. Jack 
was in the hands of the law before he 
knew it. After that money couldn’t stop 
it. _It might have under ordinary cir- 
cumstances—but the boy picked out the 
wrong time. A lot of officials down there 
had just been raked over some campaign 
coals, and were smarting still. They felt 
they must make an example of some 
wrong-doer right away, to show, how 
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strictly attending to business they were! 
So, young Foursands’ case, being the 
first one of any prominence to come up, 
elected him the shining example. I don’t 
mean by that that he wasn’t guilty. 
Everybody knows that he did it. Even 
she doesn’t deny that. ... They gave 
him a light sentence considering — five 
years! But I surmise he would have been 
soaked the limit, if the old man hadn't 
managed some way to sprinkle some 
coin in the pathway of justice.” 

“And you say he’s due to come out 
soon?” 

“Yes — good behavior, you know, has 
shortened it some. .. . He’s not a deep- 
dyed criminal. So long as he’s under dis- 
cipline, he’s all right. ... This pick-up 
stuff is queer business. A sort of a 
twist in the brain of persons who are 
otherwise as normal as you or I. They’ll 
go along for weeks, months, maybe years, 
without doing a thing. Then suddenly 
their fingers will stick to something that 
belongs to someone else.” 

“Yes, it’s a queer thing,” agreed Rey- 
nolds. “It’s an irresistible impulse — 
one that they can’t control, it seems. 
They’re rather to be pitied, I think.” 

“Pitied and watched,” returned Greg- 
ory, shoving his hands deeper into his 
coat pockets. “And that watching job,” 
he concluded with a frown “is one she 
is setting for herself, and pinning all 
of her chances of future happiness onto.” 

“A difficult job, I should say—for a 
girl,” observed Reynolds. “Is there no 
man in the family to help her?” 

Gregory shook his head. “They’re the 
whole family. . . . And, it is a man’s size 
job.” Presently he continued the sub- 
ject. “She told me the old man sold the 
ranch after her mother died, and they 
moved up here, so as to be near enough 
to visit Jack at every possible opportun- 
ity. In order to keep busy and not think 
too much—she feels the disgrace, let me 
tell you!—she’s been teaching a night 
school here. But when the old man got 
sick, she gave up the job, and she didn’t 
go back to it again. He left her all of 
his business to look after, and she’s been 
getting things into shape, so as to leave 
this country when her brother gets out. 
She says, they'll go to Canada. To give 
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Jack a fresh start in a new place, among 
strangers, and where his regeneration 
can be brought about without any of the 
handicaps he’d have to live under here.” 

They had reached the Service Build- 
ing, and Reynolds had to leave him to go 
inside to turn in the day’s report. As 
he turned to go up the steps the last 
thing he heard Thompson say, was some- 
thing about the “confidence” that some 
women had was “certainly beyond hu- 
man comprehension.” 

* - 

Gregory met and talked with June 
every day of the week that followed the 
renewal of their acquaintance. He now 
knew he had always felt attracted to her, 
even in such a romance-stunting place 
as that in which they had formerly met. 
And, to see her out here in the open, 
among the greening, flowering things 
along the colonnade, or meet her unex- 
pectedly upon his patrol of the galleries 
—for she now came in almost daily to 
look with hungry eyes at the Dixon’s 
ranch-life scenes—intensified this bond. 

There was nothing striking, either in 
her appearance or her personality, but 
there was a wholesome goodness about 
her that caused those who knew her to 
feel there was no limit to the trust that 
might be imposed in her. She was very 
quiet of manner—talked little, and laugh- 
ed less. But the few times that Greg- 
ory’s illimitable good-humor did get her 
to smiling in return, he noticed that in 
its appealing charm there was a striking 
resemblance to Chase’s “Woman in White 
Buttoning Gloves.” And after he had 
seen this resemblance, he never passed 
through the Chase room, without flash- 
ing that lady a special smile. 

He would have liked to have spoken to 
June of her brother with the same degree 
of frankness he had used in confiding to 
Reynolds, but he couldn’t bring himself 
to do it after she had told him why it 
was she had been sitting out there on 
the colonnade, day after day, looking 
across the lagoon. She had, she said, 
been looking at one of those massive 
urns, which top some of the basal col- 
umns of the rotunda. 

“I’ve been playing a sort of a game,” 
she said, anent this the second day they 
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met there by the “Duck Baby.” “It 
hasn’t been exactly a pleasant one, 
though. . . . Each day I’ve been putting 
something into that urn, across there. 
Thoughts of things that I’ve wanted to 
do, and vaguely planned to do in the fu- 
ture. And, at the same time, in my 
heart, I’ve been trying to entrench the 
thoughts of the new plans I must carry 
out, and learn to love to do—for Jack’s 
and mother’s sake. I promised mother, 
I'd look after him when she was gone. 
Especially when he was free—but handi- 
capped in his freedom by this—this 
stigma. He has never been strong of 
will since he had that fall off of Pintol, 
when he was about twelve years old. 
But he is easily influenced. My influence 
for— goodness and strength, must help 
him and keep him headed straight from 
now on. I must see that he doesn’t fall 
among evil associates—since his power 
of resistance isn’t strong— by himself! 
And, in a new place, among strangers, 
with the lesson against this easy yield- 
ing he has had at such a cost!—with my 
love and faith and desire to help, to 
cheer and to encourage him—perhaps in 
time will bring about a complete regen- 
eration. That is what my future must 
mean to me, Mr. Thompson. Don’t think 
by that,” she added quickly, “that I’m 
complaining. That I don’t believe I 
won’t get any of the good things out of 
life for myself—for I know that I 
shall.... But,” she concluded, after a 
moment, looking a bit wistful at the urn, 
“you know and I know that we all have 
our dreams—and we are each of us self- 
ish enough to want to live the things of 
our own planning. Isn’t that right?” 

What could he say in face of this com- 
plete unselfishness, this faith in the boy’s 
ultimate regeneration? He felt that to 
speak his candid opinion would be like 
telling a little child there was no such 
person as Santa Claus. 

So, as the days passed, he merely lis- 
tened while she went on picturing the 
dreams that were to be brought to mate- 
rialization in British Columbia. This was 
to be their future home, she told him. 
They would get a ranch up there. 

“It needed only those pictures,” she 
said as to this, “to bring me to this de- 
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cision. They have awakened in me the 
longing for ranch life once more. Brit- 
ish Columbia, they say, is the coming 
country in that. Tomorrow when I go 
over to see Jack, I'll tell him, and see 
if he doesn’t think that that’s where we 
ought to go.” 

That next day, when he didn’t see her, 
brought Gregory the realization of how 
much she had come to mean to him, and 
as he made the systematic patrol of the 
galleries, and mechanically noted that 
picture after picture, and statue after 
statue was in its accustomed place, he 
was formulating some plans and dreams 
of plans for future, also. 

The day following this, when he came 
back from a scarcely tasted luncheon in 
the little cafe outside the Presidio, he 
found her waiting for him, there on the 
coionnade beside Berge’s “Muse Finding 
the Head of Orpheus.” She was both 
nervous and excited, and as she talked 
she couldn’t keep her hands still, but 
twirled the cord of her hand-bag round 
and round, and then round and round 
the other way, to unwind it. 

Jack, she said, would be free tomor- 
row. She was going across after him 
in the morning. They’d probably leave 
right away for the North. She had been 
packing all morning. Would finish up 
this afternoon. Had come out here, only 
to say good-bye. 

Right there Thompson’s plans and 
dreams of plans of the day and the night 
before, and of every hour of this day, 
came forth into words. 

“It can’t be good-bye between us, June. 
I love you.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry you've said that! I 
wish you hadn't said it.” 

“But I love you, June. . 
marry me?” 

“Oh, you must forgive me, Mr. Thomp- 
son. I wish I'd never come out here 
now! If you love me, I’m—I’ll have to 
hurt you. I hate to hurt you! But I 
can’t—don’t you see what you ask is im- 
possible?” There were tears in her 
eyes. 

“Why? Don’t you love me, June, 
dear? Can’t you—don’t you think you 
could ever?” 

“Oh, I'm sorry!” Then quickly she ex- 


. . Won’t you 


plained, “Love and marriage — for me — 
are over there in that urn... . And, 
she added, seeing he was about to pro- 
test this, “there’s another reason. Even 
if I loved you, I couldn’t marry you—be- 
cause of Jack. You would be a constant 
source of reminder to him of— across 
there! That first day I saw you here, I 
almost hated you, because I had seen you 
when you were— guarding him with a 
gun! Since then, though, I’ve come to 
look upon you as a—a friend. I told Jack 
about you yesterday. He said you were 
all right. That you had always treated 
him ‘white.’ Had treated them all that 
way. Some of them don’t—poor boy! 
Poor chaps!” 

“But, June, I love you,” Gregory in- 
sisted simply. “And no one can be sor- 
rier than I am, that I ever worked across 
there. My heart aches to think of them. 
Don’t blame me for that mistake, dear.” 

“I’m not blaming you—but Jack must 
be my first consideration in the future.” 

“But he would be my consideration, 
too. And, dear, I’ve hated to say it—but 
I think it’ll take more than your hand— 
it’ll take a man’s—to keep him—going 
straight.” 

But she wouldn’t believe or be warned, 
and was stubborn in her resolve to sac- 
rifice self to duty, and their parting there 
on the colonnade was a painful thing for 
them both. 

“T'll live for your letters, June,” he 
told her, holding tightly to her hand. 
“Now, if the time ever comes when you 
need help—just send for me, dear. [I'll 
do anything, and go any place you say— 
for I love you, and always will.” 

“T’'ll remember,” she told him, and as 
she withdrew her hand from his clasp, 
she said, as she had acknowledged be- 
fore, “Jack must always come first—but 
what I think of you, is something that 
isn’t possible to leave—across in that 
urn. That goes with me.” 

“And, yet it can’t be ‘yes,’ June?” 

“Don’t—please. It’s useless to say it 
again. . . . Good-bye.” 

7 > * + 

Mid-afternoon of the next day, Greg- 
ory came face to face with June in the 
Sargent room. He had been thinking of 
her so steadily that he scarcely accredit- 
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ed his eyes at first—thinking his heart- 
hunger for her had conjured an hallu- 
cination. Then when he was sure that 
she was real, he gathered her into his 
arms, and kissed her until the “Study in 
Nude” must have considerately turned 
her back wholly toward them, and 
“Joseph Jefferson” closed his eyes, giv- 
ing an Rip Van Winkle impersonation 
solely in the interests of romance. 

“Girl, girl! I thought you were gone! 
I thought I had lost you. Oh, my dear, I 
can’t believe my eyes—yet!” 

She extricated herself from his em- 
brace, but left her hands in his while 
she explained her presence. 

“Jack—poor kid!—wanted to see what 
was left of the Exposition. So we didn’t 
leave this morning. We're going on the 
nine o'clock train out of Oakland to- 
night.” And, as she talked, her glad 
love-filled eyes looked into eyes that were 
almost worshipful in their happiness. 

“Where is he—Jack?” Gregory asked, 
looking beyond her, searchingly. 

“He’s over in the other wing—in the 
Hungarian section. He was interested in 
those futurists and cubists, and all that. 
It’s the first time he’s ever seen any- 
thing of the kind. I told him I’d come 
over here, and look you up, while he 
was finishing them, and bring you back 
with me.” She then concluded in a voice 
a trifle throaty from nervous uncertainty, 
“He remembers you, and wants to see 
you—to thank you for your kindness — 
and——” 

“No kindness,” he broke in, understand- 
ing her feelings, and endeavoring to aid 
her by appearing matter-of-fact. “I’m glad 
he wanted to see what is left over of 
the Big Time. More than glad since it 
brought you here again. June; dear, 
dear June,” he added, in a voice that 
was far from matter-of-fact, “I don’t see 
how I’m ever going to let you say good- 
bye, now!” 

When he was surely going to take her 
into his arms again, she stopped him 
quickly. 

“Don’t, Gregory—please! It’s no use 
—even thinking of it, is of no use! What 
has to be, just has to be—regardless! I 
must think of Jack——’” 

“Let me think of him with you. 


Let 
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me, June. I want to teach you to smile 
and laugh, and find the smiling and the 
laughing things in life. And I want to 
help you to teach the boy the way to 
them, too.” 

“No, no! It couldn’t be. He’d always 
see in you the reminder of the days that 
couldn’t be laughed at.” 

“That hurts, June!” 

“I’m so, so sorry—but, it’s true.” 

After a moment of sheer downcast, 
hope again came to him. 

“But maybe he wouldn’t feel that way, 
dear,” he suggested. Then he explained 
the basis of this hope. “He wanted to 
see me! If he had felt so—so awful to- 
ward me—he couldn’t have wanted 
that! ... Perhaps he understands how 
I loathe the thought of those two months. 
Oh, you don’t know how I have loathed 
them and myself for gritting my teeth 
and keeping on rubbing my very soul the 
wrong way, day after day, for two 
months! I want to forget it, as much 
as he will want to forget it... . Just say 
the word, June, dear. Just say it, and 
I'll quit my job here, now, and go to Can- 
ada with you tonight. Just say it, dear.” 

“Oh, that is madness, Gregory—sheer 
madness! Let’s go to Jack before I be- 
come as mad as you are! Come!” And 
without giving him further chance to 
plead his cause, she led the way out of 
the little Sargent room, into and through 
other galleries where people were roam- 
ing about, neither pausing or speaking 
until they reached the “Chamber of Hor- 
rors,” as the guards always referred to 
a certain room in the Hungarian section, 
and found Jack seated on one of the cen- 
tral benches, evidently nervously waiting 
their coming. 

The meeting of the two men was awk- 
ward, made so by Gregory’s desire to 
demonstrate his friendly attitude toward 
the brother of the girl he loved, and still 
not be effusive; and, because Jack hadn’t 
as yet gotten back the feeling of equal- 
ity with other men. And, the weather, 
which is usually considered a safe topic 
for inane conversation, almost brought 
Thompson to the commission of an em- 
barrassing faux pas. It had been on his 
tongue’s tip to say, “It’s nice out, isn’t 
it?” when the double construction pos- 
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sible to that observation, sent the blood 
coursing to his face, and his tongue 
tripped stammeringly over the revised 
version of the sentence, “It’s nice—on the 
colonnade today, isn’t it?” 

Just when the conversation was show- 
ing alarming signs of becoming afflicted 
with locomotor ataxy, the “chief” came 
hurrying in, and called Thompson a few 
pace to one side. 

“Say, the dickens is to pay in the next 
gallery,” he said, his voice low, but still 
not so low but what he was saying being 
plainly audible to the other two persons 
in that narrow room. “Somebody’s 
bunched off with one of those little 
Nagy’s. In the last quarter of an hour, 
too, for I was through there not more 
than that long ago.” 

“What!” exclaimed Thompson, as- 
tonished, and not absolutely believing his 
ears. Never before had there been a 
theft of a picture in the whole gallery. 
Never even during the thronged Exposi- 
tion days. 

“That little thing called ‘Fairyland’,” 
Reynolds went on to confirm. “It’s small, 
but it’s worth a bunch of money. Have 
you noticed any suspicious—” 

He didn’t complete the question, for his 
glance took in “Greg’s Girl in Black”— 
and her companion. He knew her story, 
and there was no mistaking the pallor on 
the young man’s face—prison complex- 
ion. The kleptomaniac. 

Involuntarily Thompson’s eyes  fol- 
lowed his “chief’s” and his heart seemed 
to be weighted beyond beating for a mo- 
ment. Then he looked at June, to find 
her eyes, also fixed with a sort of soul- 
hurt despair on her brother’s face. In the 
next few seconds, the silence in that lit- 
tle gallery was pregnant, tense. 

The quick perspiration of fear gathered 
on the boy’s brow. He reached nervous 
fingers into a pocket for his handker- 
chief to wipe away the tell-tale moisture. 

There was a clatter of something fall- 
ing*-to the floor and a white plaster of 
paris object rolled in under the bench. 
Reynolds retrieved it, and turning it over 
and over, examined it a second or so be- 
fore speaking. 

“What's this, now?” he asked, frowning 
puzzled. It had an oddly familiar appear- 
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ance. He then looked again at young 
Foursands and saw, what the other two 
there had also seen with heavy hearts— 
that the boy’s eyes were now pools of 
guilty fear. 

June crouched down upon the seat, 
and covered her face with her hands to 
shut out the sight she felt was to come. 
Seeing her in this hurt, despairing atti- 
tude, filled Gregory with a sudden fury 
against the one who had caused it. But 
before he could say or do anything under 
sway of the sudden passion, Reynolds 
stepped closer to Foursands and com- 
manded sharply to be told where this 
small white object came from. 

“It’s just a little souvenir I picked up 
down there where they’re smashing the 
Jewel Tower,” the boy tried to lie, but 
his tongue would not be glib. 

An exclamation from the “chief” put 
an end to the futile explanation any way. 
He now recognized the bit of plaster of 
paris. 

“Why, this is the toe off that Boccioni, 
‘Muscles in Quick Action’,” he said, di- 
recting the remark to Thompson par- 
ticularly. “You know we noticed it was 
pegged on—was loose.” 

Thompson nodded, growing more and 
more sick of heart. He, too, anticipated 
what was coming. 

Reynolds grasped Foursands’ arm. 
“Isn’t that where you got this?” he de- 
manded. “Isn’t it? Now, don’t try to lie 
to me,” he finished sternly. 

Jack cringed. 

“I didn’t think it amounted to any- 
thing,” he sought to excuse weakly. “I 
just took it for a souvenir. Honest—” 

Reynolds cut him short. “That'll do! I 
guess we'll have to see if you’ve picked 
up any more souvenirs!” 

When from under the young man’s coat 
he brought to light the missing “Fairy- 
land,” Thompson sat down heavily be- 
side June, and put his arm about her in 
sympathy, and protective possession. 

“That settles it, dear,” he said with 
finality. “The fight’s going to be mine 
now. From this on the responsibility is 
going to be mine, too.” 

“Can you—do you think you can get 
him out—save him?” she asked through 
tears. “The very thought of his going 
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back across there—kills me!” 

“I know—I know too well about that! 
I’ll do my best to prevent it * * * If 
they’ll let me,” he said after a moment 
of wild ideas, “and I give my word to take 


A ‘Two-Reel’ Romance 
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him out of the country—shall we three 
leave for Canada tonight, June?” 

And, since the last part of the story 
was told first, you know what her answer 
was. 


By Ruth Young 


Her tent was pitched just down the trail, 
A little ways from mine, 

Like a saucy white-winged bird it perched 
Beneath a mountain pine; 

And in the early hours of dawn 
Up through the whispering trees, 

Her merry songs were wafted 
On a mischievous morning breeze. 


She did not wish for company, 
Save of the sparkling brook; 
Or birds and bees and flowers, 
Or a glist’ning trout on hook; 
And I tried by best to see her 
Tho’ my woodsman’s art was naught 
When the biggest catch of the season 
Refused, point-blank, to be caught. 


So my heart was very heavy, 
All things jingled out of tune, 
As I wandered at the water’s edge 
One perfect afternoon; 
On coming from a sheltered cove, 
On a rock out in mid-stream, 
I saw a man and yelled “hello!” 
He turned—and then I heard a scream. 


Surprised, I saw the angler fall; 
I leaped into the tide, 

To find ‘twas not a man—but her; 
I splashed out to her side. 

At first she seemed quite angry, 
Disheveled, too, and wet, 

But when I carried her to shore 
She seemed quite glad we met. 


My life! but she was pretty, 
Tho’ attired just like a man, 

With great gray eyes and curly hair 
And a healthy coat of tan; 

And while she dried her garments 
By sitting in the sun, 

We reached the same conclusion— 
Our “fishing luck” had but begun. 


At sunset, as we strolled toward camp, 
When she had fished for trout, 
I told her as I held her—reel 


I’d rather fish her out. 
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Doc Weeds Daughter 


By Milton Barth 


ORTY years had passed since the 
San Andreas hills first felt the 

miner’s pick. The diggings had 
been rich and every stream and gulch 
in Calaveras county, which bordered on 
the Mother Lode, had given richly of her 
treasure. Ten miles to the southeast, An- 
gels Camp, labored in her deep bowled 
mines for the gold which was planted too 
deep for the pick and shovel of the 
forty-niner. The Southern mines had 
proved exceedingly rich and the Sierras 
were famous for their yellow metal. 

In the waiting room of the old brick 
Metropolitan Hotel sat two men, one a 
grizzled tramp-like fellow, a miner, in his 
younger days. His beard was long and 
gray; his eyebrows were large, white and 
bushy. Beside him, near the stove, sat 
a young man who might have been twen- 
ty-five or more. His hair was black and 
shiny and slickly parted in the middle. 
He puffed vigorously at a cigar of quality. 

The old man spit a volley of tobacco 
juice at the stove (and missed it). “Say,” 
he said, addressing the young man. “I 
heerd you askin’ the proprietor about 
mines. Know anything about them?” 

“Not much?” answered the youth. 

“Well, I'm going to tell you about 
sluice-minin’ or rather  sluice-stealing. 
Ever heard of Doc Weedy?” 

“No,” drawled the youth. “Who was 
he?” 

“Doc Weedy!” drawled the miner. 
“Well, he was some doctor; best we ever 
had in these parts. I come here in °49 
and pitched my tent, or shanty rather, 
just a block down the grade from here. 
Things was rich, here, then. All we had 
to do was to shovel up the gold; it lay 
all around; any kid could pick it up. We 
spent lots too; everybody had lots of 
money. By and by, in a couple of years, 
things was pretty well torn up on the 


surface and gold got scarce. Out near 
Calveritas there was still pretty good 
sluicin’. 

“Weedy was a good doc, all right, and 
I ought to know; he pulled a bullet out o’ 
my left arm. Mike Sims put it in with 
his old Colt. I was a damn fool to let 
him do it, but they puts Sims in the 
graveyard soon after and I ain’t sayin’ 
just how he came to cash in. I've seen 
men hang to a tree for tellin’ too much. 

“Well, I knew old Doc Weedy pretty 
well. Doc’s wife died in Tennessee and 
he came West with little Myrtle the next 
Spring. She was only ten years old, the 
only gal in camp and the boys went 
crazy about her. 

“In a few years she had reached six- 
teen—sweet as honey and pretty as a 
picture. She acted as housekeeper for the 
old doc. He want much on dressin’ up, 
though this little gal used to try to make 
a gentleman out o’ him. He had long 
white, terbacher-slopped whiskers which 
always reminded meo’ pine _ trees 
and darn poor ones at that. She used to 
wear her sleeves rolled up to the elbows 
showing her pretty arms. She always 
wore a flower. She was the only rose I 
ever seen here in them days. There want 
any roses planted here then. 

“Doc Weedy poured red-hot mercury 
into the fellows’ wounds and—killed all 
the germs—they didn’t know about these 
pesky germs then. Then, he would heal 
the burn. He could heal a burn every 
time—leave that to doc: 

“Doc took quite a fancy to me. I was 
a young fellow of about twenty-a-a-oh, 
about your age. Doc called me to him one 
day and said: ‘John Patrick, I like you! 
You know arithmetic and literature; you 
spell pretty good; come to my house as 
often as you like and teach my Myrtle. 
I trust you. Keep the other geeks away; 
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they aren’t around here for any good. I 
want her to learn writing and arithmetic; 
you teach her.’ 

“‘T'll do it fer you,’ I said, taking his 
bony hand in mine. ‘Fer you, doc, I would 
do anything. (A word for him and two 
for myself—I loved that gal.) 

“There was lots o’ sluice-robbin’ about 
that time and the sheriff, who lived next 
door to the doc, was hard after the 
thieves. 

“On stormy nights the sluice-boxes at 
Calveritas would be robbed. The robbers 
always escaped. 

“Doc Weedy attended many calls from 
far and near. His services were in great 
demand. On rainy nights, his calls came 
often. The sheriff didn’t suspect his good 
and trusted neighbor ’till one night when 
the Doc galloped out o’ the stable during 
a terrific cloudburst. The sheriff heard 
the doc splash by. 

“He ran to his barn and sprang upon 
a horse which was saddled and ready for 
action. He mounted and started in pur- 
suit, keeping at a respectful distance. 
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Yes, the doc went toward Calveritas. In 
a bunch o’ brush the doc left his horse 
and, sack in hand, went after the gold. 

“Pretty soon he returned and started 
toward his horse. As he mounted a shot 
rang out and a streak o’ fire pierced the 
black night. You can bet your stars who 
was hit. Doc Weedy never came home— 
alive. 

“As he lay there soaked in water and 
blood, he muttered a few words. The 
sheriff kneeled in the pouring rain be- 
side him. 

“Don’t tell the kiddie,’ he gasped. 
Then he checked in. 

“The truth was a terrible shock to 
the whole diggin’s. 

“I had promised old doc to look after 
the gal if anything ever happened to 
him.” 

“And did you?” asked the youth. 

“Drop into my parlor. kid, and you 
will see. We’ve been married some thirty 
years and remember—she knows all the 
readin’ writin’ and arithmetic that’s good 
fer her.” 


A Snapshot of the Sierras 


By Willis Hudspeth 


Far down a canyon curves a caravan 
Of covered wagons on a lonesome trail 
That leads from California’s fruitful vale 

And marks the progress of the merchantman. 

The sluggish mules of six and seven span, 
Beneath their burden of the box and bale, 
Crawl through the reddish dust-cloud like a snail, 

Or prehistorical crustacean. 


The countless pinnacles above impress 
Us as the teeth uneven of a saw; 
As old as Tyre, a redwood’s loftiness 
Defies the prestige of botanic law, 
And while we peer and wonder, doubt and guess, 


Our scholarship is swallowed up in awe. 
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The Old Field School 


By Frank M. Vancil 


Here, ‘mid Nature’s wild and rugged 
scenes, 

With no inviting prospects to adorn, 
The latent spark of genius brightened 
forth— 4 

The greatest lives in history were born. 


ACKWARD, far backward, in the 
dim vista of bygone years, there 

is no dearer or more revered spot 
in memory than that embodied in our 
early school days. To most of those of 
advanced years, these scenes were en- 
acted amid the primeval shades of the 
old Field School House. 

Generally, this pioneer landmark was 
conveniently located upon some country 
thoroughfare within a grove of natural 
forest trees; and, if possible, in proxim- 
ity to a spring of water. The school dis- 
trict, of which this rural temple of learn- 
ing was the nucleus, included an irregu- 
lar area of many square miles in extent, 
and embraced an isolated population of 
from 40 to 60 children of school age. 

The present system of free schools 
was unknown in those days. All terms of 
school were organized and conducted on 
the subscription plan; that is, the pa- 
trons subscribed to an article of agree- 
ment with the teacher for a certain num- 
ber of pupils at a stated rate of tuition 
per scholar, and paid therefor out of their 
own pockets at the close of the term. 
Board for the teacher was generally in- 
cluded, whereby it became necessary for 
him to “board round,” visiting each pa- 
tron with a frequency proportionate to 
the number of pupils sent by him to 
school. 

The school building, erected by the vol- 
unteer labor of the citizens of the dis- 
trict, was generally made of logs or of 
hand-made brick on the ground, and sel- 
dom exceeded in size, 25 by 30 feet. A 


large open fire-place occupied one or both 
the ends of the structure, the fuel for 
which was contributed by the parents 
of the pupils, corresponding in quantity 
to the number of children sent by each 
to school. The chopping and bringing in 
of the sticks were alike done by teacher 
and pupils. 

The furnishings of the room were 
wholly the handiwork of the amateur me- 
chanics of the neighborhood, and con- 
sisted of two or three stout wall tables, 
some three feet wide and ten feet long, 
used for writing, and upon which were 
placed the divers lunch baskets and 
buckets, and a motley array of wearing 
apparel, not convenient to hang upon 
the wooden pegs that ornamented all the 
vacant spaces between the one door and 
the four little windows of the building. 

The seats for the pupils were rough 
benches of various heights and lengths, 
made from slabs, flat side up; and were 
placed parallel to the sides of the room, 
the inner and lower ones for the smaller 
pupils, leaving a central rectangle, at 
the end of which was the ink-bespatterd 
desk of the teacher. There was not, as 
a rule, a semblance of a blackboard or 
wall map; and the only decorations, 
aside from the gauzy network of the geo- 
metrical spider in the corners of the ceil- 
ings and the paper wads adhering there- 
to, were the hieroglyphics of keel and 
charcoal, left by spectacular urchins on 
the wall. 

School was called by loud rappings of 
the teacher upon the window sash, while 
the entrance of the mixed throng of 
knowledge-seekers into the room was 
characterized by an indiscriminate rush 
for the more desirable seats. It was 
strictly a case of “first come, first 
serve”; and everywhere there might be 
observed animated bevies of both sexes 
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in promiscuous and hilarious enjoyment. 
Nothing but the most flagrant violations 
of decorum was noticed by the teacher, 
and the hickory rod was the panacea for 
all severe offenses. Pupils attended 
school at pleasure, and seldom did the 
instructor rebuke the social communica- 
tions and sly mischieviousness of the stu- 
dents. Willful misdemeanors and serious 
disturbances were common, and the se- 
verest chastisements were promptly in- 
flicted. There were no school officers to 
whom to appeal for assistance in sub- 
duing the unruly, and the teacher was 
truly “monarch of all he surveyed,” and 
governed and controlled the infant repub- 
lic or abdicated the premises. The con- 
test for supremacy between the teacher 
and the combined forces of disorderly 
boys was often spirited and sometimes 
tragical. 

The three R’s—“Readin’, ’Ritin’ and 
*Rithmetic,” were the chief studies, to 
which might be added that of spelling. 
Geography, grammar and history were 
considered advanced studies, of no prac- 
tical importance, and were pursued only 
by an occasional student of mature years. 
Outside of spelling and reading, there 
were no regular classes, owing to the 
great disparity of text books. Nearly 
every publication extant was represent- 
ed by the pupils in reading, from the 
backless Testament to the last year’s al- 
manac. Most every one brought a copy 
of Webster’s Blue-back Speller, which 
was also used for a reader in the more 
elementary grades. The copies of arith- 
metics most in evidence were those of 
Deboe, Pike and Ray. Slates were ex- 
clusively used, and many ciphered out 
the intricate problems with bits of soap- 
stone or keel for pencils, gathered from 
the banks of neighboring streams. 

There was a time especially set apart 
for writing. The copy book was a home 
product, made from blue, fools-cap paper, 
and the pens were fashioned from goose 
quills, under the skillful hands of the 
teacher. Copies were set, suitable to the 
various capacities of the pupils, and 
ranged in character all the way from the 
initiatory step of “pot-hooks” to that of 
“Many men of many minds,” etc. The 
writing class sat before the ponderous 
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tables facing the wall, and the only time 
of the day’s session of school in which 
there was an approximation of quietness 
in the room was the half-hour devoted to 
writing, broken only by the musical 
squeak of a score of goose-quill pens. 

The study of spelling was made very 
prominent, and the recitations were al- 
ways oral. The classes lined up in a 
long row, and the words of the lesson 
were pronounced to each pupil in turn. 
When a word was mispelled, the pupil 
below, who spelt it correctly, took his 
place above the one who missed it; and 
the pupil who stood at the head of the 
class at the close of the recitation, was 
given a “head mark,” and took his place 
next day at the foot of the class. The 
pupil obtaining the greatest number of 
“head-marks,” during the term of school 
was given a premium at the close. 

There were “spelling matches” at 
night, which was a season of unbridled 
fun and frolic. Two captains were 
designated who “chose up,” and the 
house was divided, when the battle raged 
for supremacy. The most exciting time 
came when both sides stood up and 
“spelled down,” each contestant sitting 
down when missing a word. This con- 
test was frequently extended, as there 
were many good spellers; and it often 
happened that some diminutive pupil, 
generally a little girl, would hold a half 
dozen stalwart opponents in check, and 
oftentimes come off victorious. 

It goes without saying that the arith- 
maticians as well as the spellers of the 
Old Field School days were far more 
proficient than those of the present. Now, 
spelling and reading are well nigh lost 
arts, as is evidenced by the inefficiency 
of a majority of graduates of our high 
schools and colleges. Pupils are rushed 
from arithmetic into algebra with a very 
superficial knowledge of practical mathe- 
matics. Orthoepy and syllabication are 
touched with scrupulous care, and articu- 
lation and modulation in reading are 
smothered in the arduous effort to get 
“the tho’t.” 

The difficulty is not so much in the in- 
competency of teachers of the present, 
nor in the inferiority of text books, but 
in the limited time of instruction given, 








incident to the derogatory expansion of 
the common school course of study. 
There have been too many frills, furbe- 
lows and fads attached, instituted chiefly 
by designing speculators, forcing a too 
rapid, and hence inadequate study of the 
fundamental principals. It is a serious 
fact that in the rush and cram of gradua- 
tion, the vital elements of education are 
too often ignored, and boys and girls go 
out into the world with their gaudy di- 
plomas sadly deficient in useful and prac- 
tical education. 

The recreative sports and amusements 
of the old country schools were many and 
varied in character. The boys mostly 
engaged in what was termed, “Town 


Ball,” “Bull Pen,” “Cat,” “Dare Base,” 
“Marbles,” and “Mumble Peg”; while the 
girls played, 


“Puss Wants a Corner,” 
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“Jump the Rope,” “Ante-over,” “Ring- 


round-rosy,” and a great many other 
quiet games. 
Jumping, foot-racing, wrestling, and 


“Black-man,” were also favorite pastime 
of the boys, and skating and snow-balling 
in winter were highly enjoyed by all. 
Attending all these were innumerable lit- 
tle joyous pleasures of youthful associa- 
tions that have passed with the age of 
long ago. The grape-vine swing is ruined 
now, and bright-eyed boys and girls no 
longer as of yore troop the woods in nut- 
ting parties; search for wild strawber- 
ries in the meadows, or ramble beside an 
ice-fetted brook in early spring time 
looking for the early “Johnny-jump-ups.” 
The cherished, halcyon scenes come back 
to us, but only upon the silent, mystic 
wings of memory. 


The Desert Land 


By Alice Il’Anson 


I am going far from the mad turmoil 

To a sun-baked ranch on the desert soil, 

From long years spent mid the city’s noise 

To the simple life and the primal joys, 

To the wide blue sky and the warm brown sand 
And the silent deeps of the Desert Land. 


There is room to breathe, there is room to grow, 
But not where the tides of traffic flow 

"Round the money marts and the human hives 
Where men are chained to their sordid lives— 
Souls that will never understand 

The dreamy lure of the Desert Land. 


When I leave the doubts and the pallid fears 
That have stalked my soul thro’ the grinding years 
For the mystery of the realm I love, 

With its mountain peaks and the stars above, 

I shall feel the peace that the world has bann’d— 
I shall find it there in the Desert Land. 


I am going back to the heart of things, 
Where the desert wren in the cactus sings; 
Away from the weary, jostling throng, 

In the merciless maelstrom all day long— 
For I hear the call of the Desert Land— 
Oh, I feel God’s there and will understand! 
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the approaching storm. The frown- 
— ing bluffs and rugged pinnacles of 
barren rock stood proudly guarding fhe 
mainland. The blue sea usually peace- 
ful, pounded hard this bit of jagged 
coastline. 

A mile to the south of the prosperous 
lumbering town of Fort Bragg, the Noyo 
river empties into the Pacific. The tide 
ascends the river for a distance of three 
or four miles. On either side of the cove 
which forms the river outlet, rocky bluffs 
arise and tower mightily over the en- 
trance of the Noyo. At times the river 
water is entirely shut away from the 
ocean by the sand which the waves pound 
into a bar at its mouth. 

The Storm King had piled a high bar 
across the entrance and had effectually 
bound in the river. 

Several huts, the homes of hardy fish- 
ermen, squatted on the river’s edge un- 
der the towering cliff near a dilapidated 
saw mill long since abandoned. 

The wind shrieked and tore hard at 
the weathered shakes which covered the 
cabins. In the cabin which stands near- 
est the sea sat an old man. He was 
talking to a girl at his side. 

“Your father,” said he, “was drowned 
on such a day as this. Yes, yes, I remem- 
ber well. I seen him go down for I was 
with him until the last. I tried to hold 
him as I clung to the rudder of the up- 
turned dory but I was too weak and he 
was not himself that day, and he went 
down.” 

The old man lifted the calico cur- 
tain that Dollie had placed before the 
window. 

“Look,” he said pointing at the sea. 
“We'll not fish for some days; the salmon 
will go uncaught. I am old; I must not 
take chances in such a sea. If I would 
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go what would become of you, dear.” 

Dropping the curtain, he bent over 
and kissed her rosy cheeks. 

“There,” he said, “the storm may blow 
over but we have each other.” 

“I am glad God gave me you, Uncle, 
and we have much to be thankful for. 
Hand me my shawl, Uncle, dear. I must 
go and walk on the cliff.In a storm like 
this I love to face the wind and tempest. 
I love to watch the waves break high 
and splash against the barren rock. Out 
there, I feel so little and God seems so 
great; I can almost hear his voice. And 
I know that Daddy is safe in a better 
place. It makes me so happy and yet 
so sad.” 

Dollie poured the black coffee into a 
thick white cup and set it on the rough- 
hewn log table to cool a bit. When it 
had cooled sufficiently, the old man drank 
it, smacking his lips when he had -fin- 
ished. 

“Here is your wrap, and come back by 
noon little girl,” he said. 

Dollie threw the shawl over her pretty 
yellow locks and kissing the old man 
good-bye she shut the cabin door. She 
ran eagerly forward toward the wind- 
swept bar. 

Large heaps of moss and kelp were ly- 
ingonthe beach. Seaweed of every 
variety was piled on the sand. Dollie 
slipped her hands in the pockets of her 
big coat for the wind was cold. Soon she 
ascended the winding path up the cliff 
which leads toward the blow-hold. As 
was her custom during a storm, she 
walked to the end of the promontory 
which juts like a huge finger out into the 
sea. The mighty waves crashed and 
thundered as they ascended the blow- 
hole and shot skyward. 

The sea was rough; so rough that the 
Phyllis Dollar had left her anchorage in 





























Noyo Cove and now stood bobbing like a 
cork on the storm swept sea. Two other 
lumber schooners from Fort Bragg had 
cut-their anchor-lines and were putting to 
sea only half loaded to avoid being 
crushed by the awful pounding of the 
tempest. Some damage had already been 
done by the mad waves. Large logs 
from some ill-fated raft tumbled and 
pitched in the breaking surf. Harder 
and harder blew the wind; higher and 
higher rose the milky waves. 

For an hour she stood gazing, her blue 
knitted shawl streaming in the wind. 
Here and there a strand of yellow hair 
peeped through the blue yarn. Redder 
became the roses on her cheeks. 
Larger and whiter grew the white-caps 
until they became a mass of snow-white 
water. The sun found its way through 
the break in the clouds and the ocean 
glittered like a large diamond. 

“The silver sea!” she exclaimed. “The 


silver sea! How beautiful! How beauti- 
ful!” 

She shaded her eyes with her hand. 
What was that she saw? Something 


clinging to a spar—could it be a body? 
The spray rose like white fog over the 
cliff and wet her cheeks. Through the 
mist a rainbow smiled. 

“There is hope—the rainbow,” 
sighed. 

Again she looked for the spar but the 
object on it had disappeared. 

The black clouds rushed against the 
sun; it grew dark. She could hardly 
stand against the wind so terrific had 
become the gale. She waved her arm at 
the ships and uttered a fervent prayer 
for their safety. Well, she knew, that 
morning might find them piled upon the 
heartless rocks and their crews drowned. 

With her blessing bestowed, she 
turned homeward. 

An awful night passed, such as the 
Mendocino coast, rough as it is, seldom 
experiences. The wind came in blasts, 
the rain poured. It seemed as if nothing 
could live in such a sea. The lamp in 
Tony’s cabin was still burning when 
the light of day again looked forth upon 
the world. 

On stormy nights, the lamp always 
lighted Tony’s cabin window and his hut, 


she 
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crude though it was, was always open 
to the unfortunate. 

The morning sun hid behind the black 
clouds; the wind had _ considerably 
abated. 

When breakfast was over Dollie washed 
and dried the dishes. Then she hurried 
to the beach. 

Wreckage was scattered every where. 
The Storm King had done his work; logs 
and lumber were lying about or tossing 
on the breakers. 

As Dollie Hardy skirted the Noyo 
beach, her keen eye caught a glimpse of 
a life preserver floating in the receding 
tide. She read the inscription, “Queen of 
Dawson.” A few yards away, half con- 
cealed from view near a large rock, lay 
the body of a man. Still and lifeless 
he lay upon the wet sand. 

She ran forward; her little fingers 
clenched his coat. With a determined 
effort she dragged him back to the dry 
sand. An ugly gash crossed his fore- 
head; his lips were purple. Two gray 
eyes stared vacantly from a_ bleached 
face; black rings half circled his eyes. 
His chin was square; his hair was red. 
His square shoulders were built upon a 
big framed body. 

Dollie quickly unbuttoned his wet 
shirt. She placed her ear to his huge 
breast; his heart was still. She unbut- 
toned his shoes and threw her shawl 
over his bare feet. She turned him 
upon his face and tried to lift him by 
the waist to let the water out of his 
lungs but he was too heavy. Running to- 
ward the cabin, she called the old man. 

“Uncle!” she cried, “a man, a man is 
drowned—come!”’ 

Uncle Tony reached for the whisky 
flask, his friend in time of need, and 
hobbling out followed the girl to the 

beach. 

For two hours they worked his arms 
and forced his huge bellow-like lungs 
into action. At last his eyelids quivered 
—moved. Life was in him and Dollie re- 
joiced. 

The old man placed the whisky flask 
to Carlton Darrow’s lips. The reviving 
man choked. 

Again the sun emerged from behind 
the clouds and the sea shone as silver. 
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The young man closed his eyes and lay 
silent, breathing heavily. 

When he awakened he found himself 
lyiag in a strange hut with rough furni- 
ture and crude implements about. Best 
of all he gazed into the face of a beau- 
tiful girl, with yellow locks, who smiled 
down at him from two pretty blue eyes. 

A week of Dollie’s nursing brought 
him back to health and vigor. He ad- 
mired her simplicity and honesty. The 
women he knew had been mostly worldly, 
they did not say what they meant—what 
they really thought—but were smothered 
in conventions which induced hypocrisy 
and lying. She was unstained, untainted 
by such teachings and it did not take 
Carlton long to realize that she loved 
him. He was in return charmed and de- 
lighted with her straight-forward ways. 

Uncle Tony told Carlton of Dollie’s 
father, of the wreck, and of her mother. 
Carlton related the ship wreck, its cause 
and the terror and horror of it all. 

In a week Carlton was walking around 
and Dolly insisted on his accompanying 
her in her rowboat, the Tango. Up the 
Noyo they trolled as far as the com- 
pany’s tunnel some four miles upstream. 
For a week they boated, or tramped the 
redwood forests together. Dolly knew 
where the dewhberries were thickest; 
where the thimble berries strayed along 
the river bank, where the huckleberries 
and the wild blackberries grew. She 
showed him these places but it was too 
early in the season for them to bear 
fruit. 

Best of all, they gathered wild flowers 
together, and if you were ever in love 
you will understand. Many a baby-blue- 
eye and posy they gathered. 

“Here, see this one,” he would say 
when he found a pretty wild rose or posy. 
She would take it ana kiss it; then pin 
it on his coat. 

Several times he unconsciously placed 
his arm about her but she did not resent 
it—she had not learned to pretend to 
hate the things she loved. 

A fortnight had passed. The old man 
spoke to Carlson saying: 

“Stick around a-while, me son, and 
maybe you can get a job at the Fort 
Bragg mills or maybe help me a bit with 
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the fishing.” 

Life had been very interesting on the 
Noyo and Carlton decided to stay. He ap- 
plied at the mills but no suitable posi- 
tion was open. 

One evening he met a surveyor in a 
hotel at Fort Bragg. 

“Come along with me,” said the 
chunky, red-faced surveyor. I’m survey- 
ing a bridge in the redwoods over a 
gorge. Meet me at the station at seven 
when the logging train pulls out tomor- 
row morning.” 

“I’m with you,” replied Carlton. He was 
aching for a chance like this. “It might 
lead to something better,” he mused. 

The next morning he stepped aboard 
the logging train and was pulled and 
jerked up the Sherwood-Greenwater 
road. 

Carlton drove stakes, made computa- 
tions, hatcheted the underbrush and 
thoroughly enjoyed the day. The blue 
sky overhead, the rugged redwoods 
standing like giants, the sage, the oak 
end the pine all had a song for him and 
it was a song of gladness. 

He spent his Sundays on the Noyo 
with Dolly and Uncle Tony. 

He dressed well and made friends eas- 
ily. Soon he found himself the objective 
of several of the town girls. Strong, 
broad-shouldered and healthy, he was re- 
garded by the Fort Bragg lasses as a 
prize to be sought after and many a 
redwood belle pinned on extra finery and 
put an extra puff of powder on her nose. 

Phillis Dorsey, the banker’s only 
daughter, learning that Carlton was a 
young man of good family and that his 
father had mining interests in Alaska 
smiled artfully on him and cast her net 
in his direction. He was asked to visit 
at her stately mansion and he went often 
for many were the invitations he re- 
ceived. She was twenty-three summers 
old and had remained single because the 
local boys didn’t suit her. At least that 


is the way she explained it. 

Carlton stayed with his job and pros- 
pered. He loved the wild free life. 

Mr. Dorsey, perseiving that Phillis had 
taken a mortgage on the young man’s af- 
fections offered him a place in the bank. 
Mr. Dorsey insisted and Carlton finally 
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accepted. 

Soon the engagement of Phillis was 
whispered around and although only a 
rumor it spread like wild-fire. It even ex- 
tended to the little hut on the Noyo and 
Dolly’s eyes were filled with tears. Many 
a day and night her little fists rubbed 
her wet blue eyes and she sobbed like her 
heart would break. 

Carlton called less frequently at the 
hut. He found Miss Phillis exceedingly 
charming and felt that she would grace 
any man’s home, yet, with all her polish, 
she lacked something; he did not feel 
the same toward her as he had toward 
Dolly. Mr. Dorsey lavished mary pres- 
ents upon him and the Dorsey twelve- 
cylinder car was always at his dis- 
posal. He could plainly see that the Dor- 
seys expected him to join the family 
tree. A blind man could see that and 
Carlton was not blind. 

In a shady path bordering Pudding 
Creek one Sunday afternoon, Phillis and 
Carlton were strolling beneath the red- 
woods north of the county bridge. Phil- 
lis spied a stately redwood. She made 
her way to a log beneath it ani sat 
down. Carlton sat down beside her. She 
nestled close. 

“Do you know what the girls are say- 
ing, Carlton?” she began. 

“Why, —a—no,” he stammered, though 
in his heart he suspected, 

Her head now rested upon his shoulder. 

“They say we're engaged—say you'll 
have me, Carlton,” she urged, “and let’s 
have it over with.” 

He choked: “I, 
much.” 

“It’s a go then, isn’t it, Carlton, dear,” 
she said embracing him. 

“Yu—y-e-s,” he stuttered. He tried to 
put his arms around her but it was an 
awkard attempt. 

“Kiss me, honey,” she cooed. 

Carlton did as he was bade. A lump 
caught in his throat. He did not mind 
kissing her or making love to her but 
the idea of marrying her stunned him. 
A picture of Dolly stood before his eyes. 
He left like a sneak, her betrayer. Me- 
chanically he arose and they walked to 
the Dorsey home. Phillis beamed’ with 
happiness. She was too intoxicated with 


I—love—you very 
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victory to notice his awkwardness. 

“Now kiss me,” she said as they reached 
the gate. “Kiss me and come back to- 
night. I am so happy. I can’t tell you 
how happy you have made me.” 

Carlton involuntarily obeyed her com- 
mand. Some of the Fort Bragg belles 
lingered at a respectful distance to see it 
through and the engagement report was 
confirmed. 

Thursday evening he picked up the 
Fort Bragg Chronicle. On the front page 
in broad faced type he read: 


ENGAGEMENT OF CARLTON DAR- 
ROW TO PHILLIS DORSEY 


He threw the paper on the floor and 
crushed it with his heel. He was angry. 

“Damn!” he cried. 

He felt like fainting; he caught hold 
of a chair and held himself on his feet. 
Before him fluttered a vision of a girl 
with yellow locks and tender blue eyes; 
the picture of Dolly. Madly, he rushed 
out of the hotel. He arrived at the fish- 
erman’s hut all out of breath. Heavily, 
he knocked upon the door. Dolly opened 
it. Tears stood in her swollen eyes. He 
caught her in his strong arms and kissed 
her. 

“Don’t touch me! Go ’way!” she cried. 
“Go to your rich man’s daughter! Go to 
Phillis!” 

“Don’t you love me?” 

“Yes, but you don’t love me.” 

“But I’m going to marry you,” he said, 
taking her in his arms. 

“Really—will you?” she asked pathetic- 
ally. 

“The sooner the better,” he answered. 

“And give up that rich girl?” 

“Yes.” 

“Forever?” 

a 

The stars beamed in the heavens and 
the river reflected her smile. 

The next morning at seven a knock 
awakened him. 

“Yes, sir,” Carlton replied, opening the 
door a few inches. He took the telegram. 

“Any charges?” 

“No.” 

“All right.” 

Nervously he ripped open the yellow 
envelope. It read: 
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“Nome, Alaska, Sept. 10, 1910—Carl- a poor girl.” 


ton Darrow, Fort Bragg, Calif.: Struck it “You are rich,” he smiled. “I am rich.” 
rich in your old prospect hole—runs 150 He planted a kiss on her ruby lips; her 
to 200 to the ton.—Dad Darrow.” cheeks bloomed like roses red; her yel- 


Hastily he dressed. Eight o’clock found low hair floated in the breeze. 
him at the fisherman’s hut. He had a kiss He handed her the telegram. “Read 
for Dolly ready on his lips. He lead her _ this,” he said. 
out on the sand. Together they walked She read the writing on the yellow 
to the rock where she had found him paper. 
cast up by the sea. He encircled her “Carlton,” she breathed, “I’m so 
waist with his arm and held her close. happy.” 

“When shall the wedding be?” he The sun pierced the black clouds and 





asked. smiled upon a shimmering ocean. | 
“Today,” she answered. “Are you sure “Look,” she said, pointing at the white 
you don’t love the rich girl? Iam only capped waves, “the silver sea.” ; 





Just ‘Pat’ 


By Henry Walker Noyes 


Whin Paddy is but Paddy, 
Sure all th’ wor-rld is gay; 
But whin he’s Misther Mulligan 
Th’ divil-an-all’s to pay. 

Wid Nora, too, or Mickey, 
Or anny wan ye know, 

Whin they put on their dignity 
Jist take yer hat an’ go. 





Sure Pat is iver laughin’ 
An’ full av wit an’ fun— 
But whin th’ kids see Mulligan 
They quit th’ play an’ run. 
O, Pat is always welcome 
As th’ flowers av bloomin’ May. 
Whin Mulligan goes callin’, sure 
Th’ folks is all away. 








Forget th’ thriflin’ worries, 
Ye know they’ll nivver last— 
Eat, drink an’ love—be merry, 
Th’ wor-rld is movin’ fast. , 
An’ as ye must move wid it, 
Why not—whilst on th’ way— 
Be wan an’ all like Paddy, 
Wid smiles f'r ivry day? 





O, Paddy knows he’s Paddy, 
Jist wan wee bit av life, 
An’ finds himsilf continted 
Wid home an’ kids an’ wife. 
But pompous Pathrick Mulligan, 
So dignified an’ cool, 
He’s jist wan big disthurbance 
In a ver-ry little pool. 


























Speedomania 





By Frederic H. Sidney 


(Continued from Last Month) 


CHAPTER SEVEN. 


FTER leaving the Pole the ship 
was headed towards Siberia. 
“What a sad history Siberia has,” 
said Rebecca. “For centuries my ancestors 
suffered persecution at the hands of the 
despots that ruled that unhappy country. 
The cruelties practiced upon the poor 
Russian peasants and Jews were beyond 
all reason. Today we see the result of 
the world suffering for its sins. To my 
mind the epidemic was nothing more 
than a punishment meted out to the 
world for its wickedness.” 

Not a sign of a survivor being seen 
while passing over Siberia, the ship was 
headed over the mountains into Tibet. 
The country that only within a hundred 
years had opened her gates to strangers. 
Even in these days many strange cus- 
toms were observed by the people of this 
land of mystery. 

“I wonder if we will find any sur- 
vivors here?” asked Jack as the ship 
was lowering to land near a huge Bud- 
dist monastery. 

In exploring the monastery they found 
where the monks had died at their 
praying wheels, which were equipped 
with electric motors. 

“Just as I thought,” exclaimed Villa. 
“these people prayed too fast.” 

The great Buddist University was vis- 
ited, and a number of valuable manu- 
scripts secured, but apparently no one 
in the country had escaped the epidemic. 

After leaving Tibet they flew over the 
mountains into India and China. They 
visited many temples and places of in- 
terest in both these countries, but found 
no signs of life, 

“TI presume,” said Black, “the people of 
these countries married so young that 


they hadn’t the stamina to withstand the 
ravages of Speedomania. I’m in hopes 
we will find some survivors in Japan, the 
Japanese were a sturdy race and there 
is a possibility some of them escaped.” 

The ship was then headed towards 
Tokyo; and as they approached the city, 
Jack noticed a woman on the veranda of 
a house watching them. The ship was 
lowered and she rushed to meet them, 
but true to the Oriental custom, she did 
not offer to kiss Daisy or Rebecca. 

“Isn’t she a beautiful woman,” thought 
Black. 

The young woman told them her name 
was Wistiria, and that the plague had 
carried off the Japanese very rapidly. 

When Daisy told her of their mission 
she readily fell in with the plan and con- 
sented to join them; she blushed very 
prettily when told she must marry Black 
immediately, and finally she murmured 
her consent. The result was the wed- 
ding was solemnized in Tokyo’s largest 
cathedral. The marriage was recorded, 
then the other members of the party 
threw cherry blossoms at the bride and 
groom. 

There were now three families aboard 
the ship, and they all agreed that if three 
more families could be secured they could 
return to Boston with a splendid nucleus 
for the formation of a co-operative com- 
monwealth. The area of the Japanese 
Empire not being very great, the airship 
covered it in a short space of time, but 
Wistiria was the only survivor of the 
plague. 

CHAPTER EIGHT. 


The party visits the Hast Indies, Aus- 
tralia and the Cannibal Islands. 

“Now,” said Jack, “we'll sail over the 
open sea to Siam, Java and the islands 
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that compose what was once known as 
the ‘East Indies.’ The islands were at 
one time the home of a very savage race, 
and the forests were full of wild beasts, 
huge snakes and all sorts of creeping 
things. After the country came into pos- 
session of the Dutch, the people were 
civilized, then exploited; and I presume 
through the effects of Speedomania the 
people of these islands cease to exist. 
The scene of one of Kipling’s famous 
short stories, ‘The Ourang-Outang’ took 
place on one of these islands.’ 

“Do you believe in the Darwinian the- 
ory, Jack?” asked Black. 

“I certainly do,” replied Jack. “I can 
look back through the ages and see my- 
self jumping from tree to tree—Daisy 
and me.” Then Jack looked at her and 
smiled. 

“Yes, Jack,” she smilingly replied. “We 
did nothing but play all through the 
long sun-shiny day.” At this retort the 
entire party laughed heartily. 

Siam and the islands in that part of 
the world were thoroughly explored, but 
the effects of the plague had been such 
that none of the inhabitants of that sec- 
tion had escaped. 

“Now that we are in this locality, why 
not make a pilgrimage to Mecca?” asked 
Villa. 

“Oh, do,” they all cried. Consequently 
the ship was headed for Arabia. They 
completely circled Arabia before visiting 
Mecca. 

“It’s wonderful when we think of the 
millions of people that made this pil- 
grimage. How fiercely the fires of re- 
ligious enthusiasm must have burned in 
the breasts of those devotees who put 
out their eyes with red hot stones after 
gazing upon Mecca—it’s terrible to think 
of it.” 

“Now that I’ve seen, I don’t think much 
of it,” said Villa. 

“Let’s take a sail over Persia,” sug- 
gested Wistiria. 

“Persia it is then,” said Jack, and the 
ship was headed in that direction. 

“TI have always been anxious to visit 
Persia,” said Rebecca. “I wanted to see 
the famous Ghetto, where for fifteen 
hundred years the Jews were imprisoned. 
How I love the story of the beautiful 
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Queen Esther, who risked her life to 
save the Chosen People.” 

Some very beautiful specimens of Per- 
sian rugs were secured, but not a sign 
of a single survivor was seen in the whole 
Persian Empire. 

“Now,” said Daisy, “we must sail over 
to Jerusalem.” 

“That will be grand,” they all cried. 

“I’ve always wanted to see the site of 
Solomon’s Temple,” said Jack, who was 
a member of the Masonic fraternity. “If 
I had my way, every man would have 
been a member of the Masonic order. It 
would have made them better men and 
better Christians. Next to the Christian 
church the Masonic fraternity is the 
greatest institution that ever existed. Its 
creed is as broad as humanity itself. I 
hope to revive the Masonic organization, 
make you men Masons, and the ladies 
members of the Eastern Star, I am a 
member of both organizations. We are 
now traveling towards Jerusalem, the 
city where Solomon built his great temple 
and where Free Masonry was born; from 
there we must journey to Bethlehem, the 
birthplace of the Savior; the Star in the 
East guided the shepherds to the man- 
ger where the Christ Child lay. The 
order of the Eastern Star takes this 
beautiful event for the basis of their 
organization. I hope we can journey 
from Jerusalem to Bethlehem by night 
and possibly this same star may be our 
guide.” 

“T’ll tell you, Jack,” said Black, “why 
not convene a lodge of Masons in Jeru- 
salem, initiate us three men into the mys- 
teries of the craft, then at Bethlehem in- 
stitute a Chapter of the Eastern Star, and 
as both male and females are eligible to 
membership in that organization, we can 
all become members.” 

“Good,” cried Jack, “I'll be more than 
glad to do that. 

“The Temple of Solomon,” he con- 
tinued, “stood where the Mosque of Omar 
now stands in Jerusalem.” 

Immediately upon their arrival in the 
“Holy City” the men entered the Mosque 
of Omar. Jack convened a lodge of Free 
Masons, and three degrees were con- 
ferred upon Villa and Black. Then an 
election of officers was held and Jack 
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was elected Grand Master of Masons of 
the World; Villa was chosen Grand 
Senior Warden, and Black Grand Junior 
Warden. The three fraternal brothers 
then joined their ladies and they searched 
the city for survivors, but none were to 
be found. After this they visited the 
tomb of Christ. 

Rebecca wept as she said, “And at last 
the Jews accepted the Savior just one 
year before the great epidemic came; 
and in all probability I am the only sur- 
vivor of the Jewish race.” Then she laid 
her head on Villa’s shoulder and cried it 
out. 

After the stars came out that night 
the ship rose in the air, and as Jack 
headed the ship towards Bethlehem a 
brilliant star appeared just ahead of the 
ship. 

“The Star of the East,” they all cried 
at once. Jack fixed the course of the 
ship on this star and, strange to say, the 
ship landed near the birthplace of the 
Savior of men, which was marked by a 
huge inscribed granite shaft. 

At the foot of this shaft they all knelt 
and prayed. Then a lodge of the Fastern 
Star was instituted and Daisy was elected 
Grand Matron,and Jack the Grand Patron. 

Although a diligent search was made, 
the indications were such that everyone 
must have perished. 

“Now,” said Black, “let’s make a bee 
line for Australia.” 

“Agreed,” answered Jack as he headed 
the nose of the ship in that direction. 

The ship was lowered at Melbourne 
and they spent several days looking 
around this beautiful city. There, the 
same as everywhere they had visited, 
Speedomania had reaped a complete har- 
vest. From Melbourne they covered the 
whole of the island, making numerous 
landings, but no survivors were found. 
After completing their search of Aus- 
tralia the ship was headed for Solomon 
Islands, up to the twenty-fifth century the 
home of a fierce cannibal race. 

“Through education,” said Jack, “the 
cannibals learned to abstain from eating 
human flesh; they also learned to wear 
clothes, use tobacco and drink rum. Rum 
and tobacco were the greatest cursis the 
world ever knew, and when prohibition 
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became a law all over the world, then 
the manufacture of these stimulants was 
stopped and the people were unable to 
obtain them. In my opinion, if the human 
race had not been so weakened by the 
use of rum and tobacco for centuries 
they would have been more physically 
able to stand the effects of Speedomania, 
and we would have found more survivors 
in the different parts of the world that 
we have visited.” 

“It is just as I expected,” exclaimed 
Jack, after they had completed their 
search of these islands without finding 
any survivors. 


CHAPTER NINE. 


“We'll try South America next,” said 
Jack, as he headed the ship towards Cape 
Horn. Stops were made at New Zealand, 
Tasmania and numerous other islands, 
but not a sign of life was to be seen. As 
they neared the Cape they began discuss- 
ing the history of the twentieth century 
South Pole expeditions, when such brave 
men as Shackleton and Scott sacrificed 
their lives for science. 

“Think of the contrast between then 
and today,” said Black. “Today we find 
the lives of the world’s population sacri- 
ficed to satisfy a mad desire for speed; 
and a false conception of efficiency.” 

“That’s the whole thing in a nut shell, 
Black,” cried Villa enthusiastisally; then 
Rebecca smiled at him as she squeezed 
his hand. 

“Let’s swing towards the Pole, Jack, 
look that territory over, then head back 
to Cape Horn,” suggested Black. 

“Good idea,” answered Jack as he head- 
ed for the South Pole. The South Pole re- 
gion, lik. the North Pole had been trans- 
formed from a land of ice and snow to 
one of grassy plains and mountains. A 
sharp lookout was kept for possible sur- 
vivors of the epidemic all the way to the 
pole, but none were to be seen. The ship 
landed at the pole, and they inspected 
the granite shaft that marked the pole. 

“The sufferings and hardships of the 
explorers who tried to reach this spot 
were even worse than those of the North 
Pole explorers,” said Wistiria. 

“Yes,” replied Jack. “In addition to 
the intense cold, snow and ice, there were 
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the terrible fogs to contend with, which 
have since disappeared,” 

“Well, Jack,” Villa said. “Let’s head 
for Cape Horn and the Land of The 
Guacho.” 

“All aboard for South America,” cried 
Jack, and the huge ship sailed into the 
air as gracefully as a bird and headed for 
Cape Horn. As they neared the Cape they 
began discussing the early history of 
South America, particularly the part they 
were now about to visit. 

“The natives of this locality were ex- 
ploited unmercifully for so many genera- 
tions; I very much doubt if any of them 
possessed sufficient vitality to withstand 
the epidemic,” said Villa sadly. 

“T have read,” replied Black of how in 
early days the Indians of this locality 
were very cruel and often murdered 
whole crews of ship-wrecked sailors.” 

They were also accused of cannibal- 
ism,” replied Daisy. 

The ship sailed over the Cape and the 
Straits of Magellan into Argentine, and 
they did not notice any signs of life un- 
til they came to Buenos Aires; when Wis- 
tiria who had been looking through the 
telescope exclaimed: “I see a child walk- 
ing down there, and he is looking up- 
ward; now he is holding out his little 
arms to us.” 

This announcement caused great ex- 
citement and the ship was lowered. The 
child came running towards them and 
Daisy grasped him in her arms. The poor, 
lonely little fellow broke down and sob- 
bed. After a while he told his story, every- 
body in that section had perished. He 
told them how he had wandered about for 
days looking for some one to keep him 
company. Whenever he became hungry 
he entered a kitchen, started the machin- 
ery and generated nourishment for him- 
self. At night he laid down wherever he 
happened to be and cried himself to 
sleep. 

“A great fear and loneliness always 
came over me when night came on,” he 
said. 

“You poor little fellow,” cried Daisy. 
“We'll adopt him Jack.” This Jack was 
glad to do, and the others in the party ac- 
quiesced. The child was more than de- 
lighted to go with them. He was such a 
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bright little fellow they all fell in love 
with him. The ship rose in the air and 
the journey through South America was 
continued, They zig-zagged from coast 
to coast in order to cover the whole ter- 
ritory. They did not land but kept up a 
sharp lookout for possible survivors. 
From Para, they followed the Amazon 
River to its source. The trip through the 
valley was interesting but unproductive 
of results. They soared over the highest 
peaks of the Andes, then followed the 
coast around to the Caribean Sea. 
“Little Miguel is South America’s only 
survivor,” said Jack, as he smiled at the 
child. From South America they headed 
for the open sea, the West Indies, and 
the African continent being their goal. 


CHAPTER TEN. 


The airship party spent several days in 
the West Indies, then flew across the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Florida Coast, but 
in neither of these places did they find 
any one who had escaped the epidemic. 

“Now across the open sea for the Cape 
Of Good Hope,” cried Jack. “We are 
going a rather round about way, but we 
have plenty of time and everybody is 
happy, consequently we need not worry.” 

They stopped at hundreds of islands on 
their trip across the ocean, but like other 
places they had visited the human race 
had passed out with the great epidemic 
of Speedomania. They arrived in Cape 
Town in due time and spent several days 
there, visiting places of interest, includ- 
ing the diamond mines; they saw evi- 
déences of how the effects of the plague 
had been terrible on the mine workers; 
and thousands of them had died at their 
work in the pits. 

“At one time,” said Jack the native 
African was black as pitch, but through 
education, so it is claimed, their skins 
bleached, and they are as white skinned 
as any of us.” 

“And through exploitation they’re as 
dead as the rest of the world,” exclaimed 
Black. “I doubt if we find a single sur- 
vivor in the whole of Africa.” 

Leaving Cape Town the airship party 
headed for Rhodesia, as they all wished 
to visit the seat of the Great African Em- 
pire that was founded by the famous Ce- 
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cil Rhodes, the man who made his for- 
tune in the gold and diamond mines in 
Africa back in the twentieth century. 
After this, they journeyed northward zig- 
zagging from coast to coast, the same as 
they did in South America. The party de- 
cided to spend a day in the Lake Nyanza 
Region in order to view the wonderful 
falls of that place, the greatest falls in 
the world, greater than even those of 
Niagara. These falls at one time gener- 
ated power for the whole of Africa. 

“Now,” said Jack. “We'll head for the 
Great Desert of Sahara.” Although a 
strict watch was kept, no signs of sur- 
vivors were seen on the trip from the 
lakes to the Great Desert, which through 
irrigation had been made into a beautiful 
spot, it was in reality “The Garden of 
the Gods.” 

“Just think,” said Villa. “How salt 
water was piped from the sea to this 
desert, then condensed in order to fresh- 
en it, and afterwards used to irrigate the 
desert with, and from a wilderness of 
sand it was transformed into a beautiful 
garden of shrubs and flowers.” 

“It’s simply shows what has been ac- 
complished through efficiency,” replied 
Black. “But alas efficiency was overdone. 
Efficiency developed into Speedomania 
and today we view the results. In the 
twentieth century the Germans were the 
most efficient nation on earth; and what 
happened? They started what turned out 
to be the most terrible war in the history 
of the world. They were not to blame, 
they just had to test their efficiency. For 
my part I believe moderation in every- 
thing is the best policy. 

“You're right, Black.” 
in unison. 

They sailed over the “Desert” from 
east to west, and from north to south; 
and they all agreed it was a beautiful 
country, but sad to say, not one of the 
“Desert” dwellers survived the plague. 

After traversing the “Desert” the ship 
was headed to the Mediterranean Sea, on 
their way they covered the whole of what 
was once known as the Barbary States, 
whose people resisted the advances of 
civilization until within a hundred years; 
notwithstanding this they also perished 
with the great plague of Speedomania. 


They all cried 
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Previous to their becoming civilized, they 
had travelled a terrible pace, 


CHAPTER ELEVEN. 


The ship crossed the Mediterranean 
and headed for the City of Lisbon in Por- 
tugal. While flying over the city, they 
noticed some one waving at them from 
the upper story of a dwelling house. The 
ship was immediately lowered, and they 
found a young married couple, who stated 
they were the only survivors of the 
plague in the whole of Portugal. They 
were both glad to join the party, they 
said their names were Vierra, the hus- 
band’s given name was John, and that of 
his wife was Isabel. This made the 
fourth family aboard the ship, all were 
happy and contented, and apparently 
well mated. It seemed as though “soul 
mate affinities” had been made possible 
through the great catastrophe that had 
recently taken place. 

“If we continue to agree as well as the 
years go by, as we do now,” said Jack, 
“we may possibly transmit this spirit of 
contentment to our posterity; and in 
time the world will be populated with a 
happier and saner race than the one that 
has just passed out. Who knows but that 
this epidemic may have been a dispensa- 
tion of Providence to bring about the sur- 
vival of the fittest.” 

“Let us hope it may prove the case,” 
answered Villa. 

After leaving Portugal they sailed over 
Spain and into France, Paris, being their 
first stop, and up to this time they had 
observed no signs of life as they sailed 
over the country. They spent a day look- 
ing around Paris, and in this city Daisy 
recognized many of the mummizied bod- 
ies of her former friends who happened 
to be in Paris when the epidemic broke 
out. 

“I hardly expected to find any one in 
Paris who survived the plague,” said 
Black; “for here it was necessary to live 
at a very fast pace to keep up with every- 
thing.” 

Vienna was their next stopping place, 
and here the same as in Paris, Daisy saw 
the bodies of a great many of her former 
friends. 

“Let’s get away from here as soon as 
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we can,” she cried. 

“All right,” replied Jack. “But where 
will we head for next?” 

“Why not make a circuit of the battle- 
fields of the great war of the twentieth 
century, and then look over the rest of 
Europe?” asked Vierra. “Good,” cried 
the rest. “Let’s do it.” 


CHAPTER TWELVE. 


The big ship rose in the air and headed 
for Belgium, where they intended to be- 
gin their circuit of the theatre of the 
Great War. 

They crossed the Belgian border at the 
point where the Belgians so gallantly de- 
fended their forts against the vastly su- 
perior German Army; then shaped their 
course through Belgium, into France, 
back into Austria, Poland and Russia. 
The whole country that had once been 
the scene of the world’s greatest battles 
was as silent as though it had been in- 
vaded and devastated by a modern “At- 
talia”; no one had escaped the plague. 

Very little was said during the time 
the ship was making the circuit of the 
battlefields, all were apparently in deep 
thought. 

Wistiria was the first to speak after the 
circuit had been completed. “It seems 
sad that the people of the twentieth cen- 
tury after advancing to a high degree of 
civilization and efficiency should engage 
in such a terrible and barbarous war. 
The history of that war is the most ter- 
rible thing in print today. The effect of 
the engines and munitions of war used 
in those days were far worse than being 
attacked with Speedomania. The blood- 
shed, carnage, and putrefying flesh, with 
the diseases that accompanied those con- 
ditions are something too terrifying for 
my thoughts.” 

“It was far better that the world perish 
with Speedomania, if Providence so de- 
creed it should perish; than with such a 
war as took place here in the twentieth 
century,” replied Black. 

“Amen,” replied Jack, and the subject 
was dropped. 

“Now let’s sail over into Italy,” said 
Black. 

“Agreed,” cried the rest. 

Rome was their first stopping place in 





Italy. 

“This city,” said Jack, “was at one 
time the seat of government of the whole 
world; and for many years it was the 
capital of the religious world as well. 
After the people of the world adopted a 
universal system of religion then there 
was no need of maintaining a large reli- 
gious establishment, and the Vatican was 
turned into an art museum.” 

They traversed Italy from the top to 
the heel of the boot, visited every large 
city, and inspected hundreds of beautiful 
cathedrals and art museums; but not a 
single survivor did they find in the whole 
country. 

“T am afraid,” said Vierra, “that myself 
and wife are the only two survivors of 
the Latin race.” 

After leaving Italy they flew over the 
Alps into Switzerland. 

“This was once a land of glaciers,” 
spoke Villa. “But now instead of fields 
of ice, we see green grass and flowers.” 

“TI have read,” said Isabel, “that the 
government of Switzerland was the most 
progressive and most humane in exist- 
ence; but after the money powers ob- 
tained control; it became as corrupt as 
the other governments and the workers 
were unmercifully exploited; and, of 
course the Swiss contracted Speedo- 
mania, and perished with the rest of hu- 
manity.” 

“I doubt,” said Daisy, “if we find any 
survivors in Switzerland.” And in this 
she was right. 

“T expect,” said Jack, “that we will find 
some survivors in Germany. The Teu- 
tons were a hardy race and some of them 
may have escaped. Although they began 
living very fast in the Twentieth century, 
and the great war they carried on at that 
time must have taken a great deal out 
of the race. It was during the war that 
the Germans demonstrated the feasibility 
of government control of public utilities, 
food supplies and other public commodi- 
ties. This prevented what might ‘have 
been a burden on the people by having 
to pay excessively high prices for the 
necessities of life. Where Germany made 
her mistake was by not continuing the 
system, The capitalistic element, of 
course, objected because they wished to 
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return to the profit system in order to en- 
rich themselves during the period of re- 
construction, which lasted fifty years.” 

They did find someone very much alive 
in Berlin. She was a handsome German 
girl who was delighted to look upon 
some live human beings. She wept like 
a child in Daisy’s arms. 

“My name is Gretchen,” she said. She 
proved a very agreeable person. 

“IT hope we can find Gretchen a hus- 
band,” said Daisy, for she’s liable to be 
an old maid if she has to wait till little 
Miguel grows up.” 

Gretchen nearly laughed herself into 
hysterics at these remarks. They found 
a husband for Gretchen in Petrograd, 
Russia. He was a giant, but as gentle as 
he was large. His name Ivan Burwen, 
and Jack joined the two together in the 
great Cathedral in Petrograd, the church 
famous because the rulers of Russia had 
worshiped there for centuries. The air- 
ship party being in a festive mood, re- 
vived an ancient custom and pelted the 
bridal couple with old shoes and confetti. 

After making a complete circle of Rus- 
sia and not finding any survivors, the 
ship headed for the Scandanavian coun- 
tries. While flying over the northern 
part of Sweden they spied a woman wan- 
dering along the roadside. They lowered 
the ship, and the young woman, appar- 
ently occupied with her thoughts, had not 
noticed it. She was startled at first, but 
after seeing so many friendly faces she 
ran toward them. 

Her name was Lena Nelson, she told 
them, and that every soul in Sweden ex- 
cepting herself had perished with the 
plague. Tiring of the loneliness in Stock- 
holm, she decided to waik over into Rus- 
sia in hopes of finding some survivors. 
When they invited her to join them, she 
was delighted to do so, and she stepped 
aboard the airship, and once more the 
big craft rose in the air and pointed “her” 
nose towards Norway. 

“Now we must find a husband for 
Lena,” said Gretchen. 

“I shall never marry,” replied Lena 
sadly. “My affianced perished with the 
plague the day before our wedding was 
to have taken place.” 

“If we run across a nice young man, 
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you must marry him in order to follow 
out the plan we are trying to bring about,” 
said Daisy. 

“Well,” replied Lena more cheerfully, 
“if he were real nice I might consider it.” 

At this they all laughed heartily. They 
sailed over both Norway and Denmark, 
then swung north to Iceland, but in 
neither of these places did they find any 
sign of life. Two days were spent resting 
in Iceland and then the ship was headed 
direct towards England. A landing was 
made in London, near the famous Tower 
of London. After exploring the city for 
possible survivors, of which there were 
none, they spent their time visiting the 
wonderful palaces and places of historical 
interest in the city. After leaving London 
they journeyed through the Shakespeare 
country, and the party had an enjoyable 
time discussing the works of that famous 
author. They sailed all over Englana, 
Wales and Ireland without seeing a single 
sign of human being. 

{t was in the highlands of Scotland 
that they found a husband for Lena. He 
was a giant Highlander, and, seated on a 
lonely crag in the mountains, he was sing: 
ing “Jessie’s Dream.” How beautiful his 
mellow tones floated upward to the ship, 
which was slowly lowering. Never did 
those phrases, “Hear ye no the Mac- 
gregor, the grandest o’ them all,” and 
“The Campbells are Kimin’,” fall on more 
appreciative ears. Suddenly he looked up 
and saw the airship. He sprang to his 
feet and stretched out his arms to them. 

“A husband for Lena,” they cried, and 
the ship began to lower more rapidly. In 
a few moments they were shaking hands 
with Scotland’s only survivor. 

The young Scot’s name was Angus Mc- 
Kay, and apparently he fell in love with 
Lena at first sight, for he said if Lena 
was willing, he would marry her at once 
and go to America with them. Lena 
blushingly consented, and Jack immedi- 
ately performed the ceremony. Then 
with great rejoicing the ship was headed 
for the open sea and America. 

CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

“We'll now head for Newfoundland, 
cross Canada to the Pacific Coast, then 
zigzag east to Boston, looking over that 
part of the United States that we missed 
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when we started on our trip from Boston 
two months ago.” 

The trip across the ocean to Newfound- 
land occupied about twenty-four hours, 
the sentiment of the entire party was to 
make the trip at slow speed in order that 
the rest of the day and the night should 
be spent over the water. To those who 
had never crossed the ocean, it proved a 
novel and interesting experience. While 
crossing the banks of Newfoundland, 
shortly after sunrise next morning, the 
little Guacho, who was looking through 
the telescope noticed a long, dark object 
on the water. He thought it some sort of 
a marine vine, and called Jack’s attention 
to it. Jack looked at it through the glass 
and he immediately saw it was a huge 
sea serpent, and that the creature was 
alive. When the others heard about the 
serpent they all insisted in having the 
ship lowered so they could get a good 
look at it and try to photograph it. The 
ship was lowered far enough for them to 
view the creature. This serpent was a 
hundred feet long, its body was covered 
with huge scales, it possessed a pair of 
large, wicked-looking eyes, set widely 
apart and well to the top of its head, 
which was as large as an ordinary water 
pail, and when the creature opened its 
mouth they saw it was full of sharp, 
sabre-like teeth. 

“The existence of sea serpents has 
generally been denied,” said Jack. “Some 
scientists have always maintained that 
these creatures exist but very seldom 
some to the surface, and here at last is 
the proof. I hope we can secure a good 
picture in order to place it among the 
archives of the scientific laboratory at 
Harvard, and place an enlargement of it 
in the Art Museum in Boston. After we 
photograph it, perhaps we had better 
shoot and kill it for, as the world again 
becomes populated, such creatures as 
these might do a great deal of harm. 
Who knows but it might some day take 
a notion to invade the land; and what 
consternation it would cause if such a 
creature should ascend the Charles river, 
land somewhere up in the ‘Back Bay’ and 
be seen crawling down Commonwealth 
avenue?” 

With these words, Jack snapped the 
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shutter of the camera, which had been 
exposed for over a minute. He then 
reached for the radio gun. Up to this 
time the serpent hadn’t paid any atten- 
tion to the airship. Then suddenly, with- 
out any warning whatever, the creature 
sprang out of the water and threw itself 
at the airship, with its mouth, full of hor- 
rible looking teeth, wide open. The 
women screamed with fright, but Jack, 
cool and calm, took a quick aim and 
sent a bullet from the radio rifle into 
one of the creature’s eyes, and it dropped 
back into the water, dead, and immedi- 
ately sank from sight. 

“For goodness sake, Jack, let’s get away 
from here before its mate comes up at 
us,” cried Daisy. 

Jack started the ship, and within a 
short time they came in sight of the city 
of St. Johns, Newfoundland, and here the 
ship was lowered and the party started 
to walk around the city, when, much to 
their surprise, a woman stepped out of 
a house and confronted them. 

“Who, in the name of goodness, are 
you?” she asked. 

“We,” replied Jack, “are the neculeus 
of the world’s co-operative community,” 
and he introduced each of them separ- 
ately and told her their stories, and in- 
vited her to join them. 

“TI shall be delighted to do so,” she re- 
plied. “Up to nov,” she said, “i actually 
thought I was the only person alive in 
the whole world.” 

She told them her name was Lucy 
Thayer, forty-three years of age, and that 
she had taught school in that city for 
twenty years. 

“Perhaps we may be able to find a hus- 
band for Lucy before we reach Boston,” 
said Lena, 

“Young woman,” answered Lucy rather 
severely, “I do not wish to marry. I re- 
mained single all these years from choice. 
In my day I have had many flattering 
offers of marriage. My mission was to 
teach. Some day I hoped to be president 
of a college.” 

“Perhaps, when we reach Boston, you 
may be able to realize that ambition,” re- 
plied Jack. 

Lucy thanked him for his’ kind 
thoughts. 
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“Now,” said Jack, “all aboard, and we 
will head for Hudson Bay, and from there 
west to the Pacific. The ship rose up- 
wards’and headed for the mainland and 
then north towards the bay. 

They made the bay inside of twelve 
hours. Although a close watch was kept 
all the way, no signs of any survivors 
were seen. 

“Hudson Bay,” exclaimed Jack as they 
came in sight of that sheet of water. 
“At one time The Hudson Bay Company 
controlled the fur markets of the world 
and dictated the policies by which Can- 
ada was ruled. It was one of the most 
autocratic concerns that ever existed, but 
with the passing of animal life, the chang- 
ing of the climate, which made the wear- 
ing of furs unnecessary, this concern 
went out of existence.” 

After spending a day and a night 
around the Hudson Bay country, the air- 
ship started for the Pacific Coast, shift- 
ing their route in such a way as to cover 
the whole country as they went along, 
they were three days crossing the coun- 
try. After making a two-days’ stay in 
Vancouver, B. C., they decided to head 
into the United States, land at Seattle, 
then make their way across country to 
Boston, covering the part of the country 
as they went along that had not been 
covered when the ship left Boston nearly 
two months previous. 

A day was spent looking around Se- 
attle; then the ship zigzagged slowly 
eastward to the Rockies, where a stay 
of several days was made. The scenery 
in the mountains was so grand and beau- 
tiful they hated to leave. 

“We'll ‘cross-lots’ to Chicago and stay 
there two weeks,” said Jack. 

“Good,” cried the others. 

Chicago in those days was the most 
wonderful city in the world and well 
worth a two-weeks’ stay. 

They enjoyed themselves immensely in 
Chicago; there were many wonderful 
things to see, beautiful art galleries to 
visit, and they enjoyed sailing over the 
Great Lakes in some of those marvelous 
floating palaces that they found deserted 
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at the docks, and some were found where 
they had stopped in mid-lake or ran 
ashore and wrecked when the terrible 
epidemic struck the Great Lakes section. 
They did not find a single survivor in 
Chicago or around the Great Lakes. 

“We must tear ourselves away from 
here and start on the last lap of our 
journey,” cried Jack one morning. 

“All right,” they answered. 

Jack started the engines, the ship rose 
upward and again the big flier began her 
zigzag journey eastward in hopes of find- 
ing some more survivors before reaching 
Boston. No signs of life were to be seen 
anywhere and it was concluded they were 
the only people in the world that had 
survived the terrible epidemic of “Speed- 
omania.” 

The entire party took up residences 
on Commonwealth avenue, Boston. A 
co-operative form of government was es- 
tablished. Jack was elected Governor, 
and Rebecca Villa was chosen Lieutenant 
Governor. Every member of the colony 
was entitled to a seat in the legislature 
and there were some lively and inter- 
esting sessions at the State House. One 
of the first acts of the legislature was 
the consolidation of Harvard, Radcliffe 
and Simmons Colleges with Boston Uni- 
versity, with headquarters at the latter 
institution because it was centrally lo- 
cated and near Boston’s wonderful li- 
brary. Miss Lucy Thayer was elected 
President of the Consolidated Universi- 
ties. Every member of the colony en- 
rolled as a University student, and in 
time received a degree. The first class 
day of the University was a jolly affair. 
It was held on Boston Common, and Villa 
delivered the Ivy oration. 

The colony prospered and increased in 
numbers from additions of the various 
families. In the course of three thou- 
sand years the world again became pop- 
ulated, and on account of eugenic mar- 
riages, saner and better living, the new 
generations proved to be a sturdy and 
happier race than the one that passed 
out with the great epidemic of “Speed- 
omania.” 








Ambrose Bierce 


By R. F. Dibble 


OMEWHERE, probably on _ the 
S| tawny, cactus-covered sands of 
—" Mexico, the bones of Ambrose 
Bierce are blanching under the tor- 
rid rays of the sun, while the om- 
inous vulture flaps lazily along glimmer- 
ing dully beneath the coppery moon as 
the gaunt, gray wolf, “whose howl’s his 
watch,” glides silently, intent on some 
murderous design, and the skulking coy- 
ote yelps his plaintive cry upon the slum- 
brous, nocturnal air. Or, if by chance 
some uncouth though kindly hand af- 
forded his body the final service of pick- 
axe and spade, even so, but little consola- 
tion would result therefrom to his friends, 
for of Bierce, as of Moses, it can be said 
that “no man knoweth of his sepulchre 
unto this day.” From the time of the 
battle of Torreon in 1914, when Bierce 
was on the staff of Villa, his fate has 
been clouded in mystery, and.since he 
had then already exceeded the limit of 
days which the Psalmist set for man’s 
mortal pilgrimage, there can be but little 
question that he has passed into the un- 
charted regions of the everlasting silence. 
If his immortality might put on mortality 
for a brief space of time so that he could 
return from that undiscovered country, 
it is probable that he would assure his 
friends that nothing in his life became 
him more than the mysterious manner in 
which he left it: for mystery in a thou- 
sand diverse shapes meant more than 
anything else to him while he lived. So, 
possibly, Hawthorne, too, might say that 
fate was very gracious in permitting him 
to glide softly from the gentle embrace 
of dreams into that spirit world which 
was always so much more real to him 
than mere sensuous existence. 
And to Ambrose Bierce, as to Haw- 
thorne, the life of the senses meant com- 
paratively little. His imagination was 


forever roving through the boundless, un- 
trammeled stretches of an unearthly, 
super-sensuous country— 

“A wild weird clime that lieth, sublime, 

Out of Space, out of Time.” 

His critical writings were indeed pun- 
gent and pitiless; he preferred to open 
wounds rather than to cauterize them; 
he was an iconoclast, not a constructive 
reformer; his searing satire, aimed at a 
multitude of hostile contemporaries, at 
the fidelity of woman, at church and 
State, and in general at what he believed 
to be the many sins of modern society, 
never admitted of let or hindrance. But 
because of their very nature, those por- 
tions of his writings which were con- 
cerned distinctively with social matters 
of his day are bound to have less and less 
appeal, and whatever his final rank may 
be, after the tribulations of several de- 
cades have winnowed out all that was 
strictly ephemeral in his works, he is 
quite certain to be remembered primarily 
as an artist who dealt with the uncanny 
forces that lie outside of life rather than 
with life itself. He will live, if he lives 
at all, not as one who had some moral 
message, some doctrinaire preachment, 
for his generation, but rather as one who, 
largely unconcerned with theories of 
amelioration of any kind whatever, be- 
guiled his life’s day by constructing a 
world almost wholly out of his own fan- 
tastic imagination. 

Since this world is to a large extent 
singularly his own, it is fitting that its 
composition, even though in some degree 
shapeless and indeterminate, should be 
subjected to as definite an analysing pro- 
cess as is possible. Right here is where 
inveterate lovers of literary influences 
and of the general heritage of the past 
as it affects our modern writers may 
have their fling, and dally with such mat- 
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ters to their hearts’ desires. With com- 
mendable accuracy they may point out 
that Gothic Romance, initiated in Eng- 
land more than a century and a half ago 
by Horace Walpole in his crudely super- 
natural and bloody “Castle of Otranto,” 
which innocently fathered a host of bawl- 
ing English, Continental and American 
children during the next few decades, is 
the literary pigeon-hole in which the 
works of Ambrose Bierce may be filed for 
the benefit of gaping college classes 
forced to endure the pangs of despised 
required courses in the history of litera- 
ture. And these critics would be per- 
fectly right in so doing; as right, that is, 
as are physicists who explain the rain- 
bow to their own satisfaction by affirming 
that it is merely the result of the refrac- 
tion of rays of light passing through 
drops of water. But, though the product 
of explicable scientific laws, the rainbow 
is still essentially as much a thing of 
baffling, poetic splendor as it was when 
first it leaped across the clouds that cov- 
ered the vaporous, inchoate mass we now 
call earth; and the writings of Bierce, 
indubitably the product of a definite tend- 
ency in literature, would still hold the 
mind in a fascinating grip even if their 
literary parentage were unknown. 

There is, to be sure, some reason for 
thinking that in Poe and Hawthorne the 
art of Gothic Romance reached its highest 
possibilities and that little or nothing of 
novelty in method or subject matter re- 
mains. Certainly the number of present- 
day pseudo-scientific romanticists, almost 
all of whom have knelt before the throne 
of Poe, have given us practically nothing 
more than countless variations of themes 
first introduced by him; the great ad- 
vance in scientific knowledge since Poe’s 
time has surely been accompanied by no 
similar increase in artistic ability to util- 
ize this new material for fiction. Nor 
have Hawthorne's tales of the Puritanic 
conscience working usually amid direful 
situations been surpassed, and probably 
not equalled; though it is quite certain 
that only a very bold person would claim 
that the morality of the world has aa- 
vanced, since Hawthorne's time, equally 
with scientific discovery. But it is just 
here that Ambrose Bierce must be reck- 
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oned with as one who accomplished some- 
thing that Hawthorne and Poe each did 
in part, though seldom or never wholly: 
he took the omnipresent but rarely appall- 
ing supernaturalism of Hawthorne, com- 
bined with it the almost purely physical 
horrors of Poe, and thus produced what 
is virtually a new type of fiction—a type 
which others have occasionally used, but 
which perhaps no one previously has 
made specifically his own. In his best 
stories he created a world whose beings 
are absolutely dominated by unreason- 
ing, aboriginal, cosmic fear. 

This fear, which constitutes the warp 
and woof of Bierce’s significant 
tales, grips the reader almost, if not quite, 
Poe’s ghastly 


most 
as powerfully as do cre- 
ations, but it springs from as unearthly 
sources as do the milder terrors of Haw- 
thorne. At times it itself in 
at least partially tangible form, but it is 
most effective when strictly impalpable. 
It is the fear that twisted the hearts of 
our most primitive progenitors when first 
they realized that there were phenomenal 
forces far more to be shunned and fled 
from than the ponderous foot of the mam- 
moth or the scimitar-like claws of the 
cave-lion. It is the fear that left their 
bodies unscathed, but clutched their 
minds with paralyzing force. It leaped 
infinitely swifter than their 
arboreal enemies. They may have 
scorned the arrow that flieth by day, but 
of the terror by night they were woe- 
fully afraid. Brute strength and cunning 
availed them nothing, for it was not a 
part of the sensuous world. It is the 
fear and trembling that came upon Eli- 
phaz, the Temanite, in the visions of the 
night when deep sleep falls upon men, 
and made all his bones to shake; for a 
spirit passed before his face. It is the 
penalty which all mankind must pay for 
being elevated above the brute world 
into a sphere where intellectual and emo- 
tional processes usurp the place of mere 
thews and sinews of physical strength. 
It is a part of the primal curse which, 
according to the fable, fell upon man be- 
cause he inquisitively tasted the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge. Neither adaman- 
tine barriers of imponderable granite or 
marble, nor any stone  be- 
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smeared with sluttish time” can fortify 
man against it, for it is the fear of the 
unseen. 

The art of Bierce may be seen at its 
best in the two volumes entitled “Can 
Such Things Be?” and “In the Midst of 
Life (Tales of Soldiers and Civilians”, 
the latter book having been “denied ex- 
istence by the chief publishing houses 
in the country’—a significant commen- 
tary on the financial wisdom our pub- 
lishers show in catering to our deeply 
ingrained, Anglo-Saxon antipathy to lit- 
erature or other work done for art’s sake 
only, and our immaculately chaste delight 
in witnessing the triumphant victory of 
vapidly orthodox virtues over the sinister 
forces of iniquity. The works of Bierce, 
like those of Poe and Whitman, have 
been read far more sedulously in Europe 
than in America—another testimonial to 
the wiser charity of peoples who care 
less for esoteric morality than they care 
for eclectic art. It needs no connoisseur 
of literature to see, in these two books, 
plenteous traces of ideas garnered from 
many modern writers. Thus in “A Psy- 
chological Shipwreck” the theme is pres- 
cience granted in a dream; in “The 
Realm of the Unreal” it is hypnotism; 
“One Summer Night,” a story less than 
four pages long, captivates by reason of 
the horror aroused by premature burial, 
grave-robbing and murder; and reincar- 
nation is the motif of several tales. 
Bierce apparently followed De Maupas- 
sant, though independently as to subject 
matter, in the employment of deliberately 
unconventional beginnings, extremely bi- 
zarre situations and smashing climaxes. 
Thus, “A Jug of Sirup” opens with the 
laconic statement, “This narrative begins 
with the death of the hero;” “An Occur- 
rence at Owl Creek Bridge” details, with 
a minuteness worthy of Henry James, the 
introspections of a criminal on the scaf- 
fold during the short interval between 
the adjusting of the noose and the spring- 
ing of the trap; in “Chickamauga” a child, 
deaf and mute, wanders through a battle- 
field splotched with decaying corpses; 
in “One of the Missing” a soldier, im- 
prisoned by fallen timbers, finds himself 
staring into the muzzle of his own cocked 
and, unable to release himself, 
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finally dies because of the hypnotic fear 
inspired by the “menacing stare of the 
gun barrel,” which actually is empty and 
harmless; in “The Man and the Snake” 
a man is literally frightened to death by 
the “unspeakable malignant” eyes of a 
snake which, as the closing sentence pith- 
ily states, was “a stuffed snake; its eyes 
were two shoe buttons.” In “The Board- 
ed Window” a man, alone at night with his 
supposedly dead wife, suddenly hears a 
panther trying to drag away the body, 
but it fails, and the terse ending sentence 
suggests why, for “between the teeth was 
a fragment of the animal’s ear.” Best 
of all, perhaps, is that superb tour de 
force in staggering situation, “The Eyes 
of the Panther,” in which prenatal influ- 
ence, as well as “the menace of those 
awful eyes,” plays a ghastly part. More- 
over, the drab realism of Flaubert, and 
perhaps of the Russian school, is to be 
seen in such a sentence as this, taken 
from “Chickamauga”: “The greater part 
of the forehead was torn away, and from 
the jagged hole the brain protruded, 
overflowing the temple, a frothy mass of 
gray, crowned with clusters of crimson 
bubbles—the work of a shell.” There 
are crudities in these tales, even in the 
best of them: Bierce is too fond of the 
emotion mechanically stirred by the ex- 
clamation point, he often strives for 
shocks at the expense of even remote 
plausibility; he takes a ghoulish delight 
in dishing up carrion banquets for his 
readers; he piles horror on horror, after 
the manner of those Elizabethan masters 
of diablerie, Tourneur, Webster, and 
Ford; but at his best he has an austere 
reserve and a power of creating an 
atmosphere of all-enveloping ill un- 
surpassed, probably, by any writer who 
has specialized in these two particular 
literary devices. Furthermore, his stories 
are commonly interspersed with bursts 
of humor which, grimly sardonic as it is, 
still furnishes the emotional relief that 
the exponents of Gothic art have quite 
generally failed to give. 

It is, however, in those tales which 
portray the workings of wholly immate- 
rial powers of darkness and evil that 
Bierce is most original and thrilling, tales 
in which the usual theme is the return 




















of menacing wraiths for venegeance de- 
nied them in the flesh. In these stories 
there is practically no use made of sen- 
suous terrors that palsy the senses only; 
rather, the motivation springs from the 
infinitely more dreadful horror that arises 
from the presence of “supernatural ma- 
levolences,” which far excel the pigmy 
forces of mere material fright. Bierce 
is, of course, compelled to use physical 
metaphors in describing these “invisible 
existences”—for he regards them as such, 
and far more powerful than are matter 
and energy. He portrays a _ universe 
shadowed by “one primeval mystery of 
darkness, without form or void,” in which 
there is “a portentous conspiracy of night 
and solitude.” In “A Watcher By the 
Dead” and “The Suitable Surroundings,” 
death comes solely from fear of these 
“supernatural malevolences.” In “The 
Damned Thing,” “The Moonlit Road,” 
“Stanley Fleming’s Hallucination,” “The 
Secret of Macarger’s Gulch,” and in “The 
Death of Halpin Frayser,” however, the 
“accursed beings’ work their will by 
temporarily using physical force. “The 
Death of Halpin Frayser” is perhaps the 
best of all Bierce’s stories in creating an 
impression of the incarnate verisimili- 
tude of those “invisible existences that 
swarm” about the earth. The following 
poem, taken from this story, is possibly 
as powerful a piece of unalloyed mor- 
bidity as poetic pen ever produced: 


“Enthralled by some mysterious spell, I 
stood 
In the lit gloom of an enchanted wood. 
The cypress there and myrtle twined 
their boughs, 
Significant, in baleful brotherhood. 


“The brooding willow whispered to the 
yew, 

Beneath, the deadly night shade and the 
rue, 

With immortelles_ self-woven into 

_strange 

Funereal shapes, and _ horrid nettles 
grew. 


“No song of bird nor any drone of bees, 
Nor light leaf lifted by the wholesome 
breeze: 
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The air was stagnant all, and Silence 
was 
A living thing that breathed among the 
trees. 


“Conspiring spirits whispered in the 
gloom, 
Half-heard, the stilly secrets of the tomb. 
With blood the trees were all adrip; 
the leaves 
Shone in the witch-light with a ruddy 
bloom. 


“IT cried aloud!—the spell, unbroken still, 
Rested upon my spirit and my will. 
Unsouled, unhearted, hopeless and 
forlorn, 
I strove with monstrous presages of ill!” 


The world of Ambrose Bierce, as pic- 
tured in a score or so of his best tales, 
is a phantasmagorical world, teeming 
with terrific hallucinations and illusory 
shades; a world where all familiar things 
seem to have been swallowed up in some 
prodigious cataclysm. It is born of an 
imagination that cared nothing for con- 
ventional traditions of right and wrong, 
but only for pure, disinterested art; an 
imagination that was totally untouched 
by any fervor for pragmatic or ethical 
codes. This world is never subject to 
principles of cause and effect; it tran- 
scends all the properties of physics and 
chemistry; it cannot be mapped by the 
aid of compass and surveying instru- 
ments. It can be compacted within a 
single brain, yet it stretches immeasur- 
ably beyond the confines of the known 
universe. Only one form of government 
it knows—the autocracy of forever en- 
throned Fear, who rules with diabolical 
pitilessness. No ray of light, save the 
“darkness visible” that comes from fitful 
gleams of baleful lightning, ever pene- 
trate the vast funereal gloom that en- 
compasses all its domain; murky night, 
sable as crape, enshrouds all its labrin- 
thine mazes. Its sere, blasted wolds and 
bleak plains seem to have suffered a 
blight more drear and deadly than that 
wrought by a plague of locusts. It is 
peopled only by gibbering imps, frantic 
fiends, sheeted apparitions, ogreish gob- 
lins, pallid spectres and wan ghosts, who 
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protrude their idiotically grinning coun- 
tenances on every side, hoarsely croak 
forth in hiccoughing gasps and rasping 
sereeches lugubrious mutterings of im- 
minent destruction, utter derisive, moci- 
ing jeers, and shoot basilisk glances as 
death-dealing as Medusa’s snaky tresses: 
till finally, after this babbling hubbub 
has risen to a veritable pandemonium of 
doleful shrieks, these frenzied demons, 
wearying of malicious leers and ferocious 
gnashings of rage, change their riotous 
tones to subdued howls of anger, wail 
and moan their sorrow in mournful 
ululating dirges, and at last conclude 
their maniacal concert with a tumultuous 
surge of delirious convulsive cachinna- 


tions. Clanking skeletons, which have 


In the Realm 


“Souvenirs,” by Stanley Preston 


Kimmel. 


About the size and color of an Autumn 
leaf is the tiny volume of verses by 
Stanley Preston Kimmel, brought out by 
the “Publishers of Little Books,” San 
Francisco. 

These “Souvenirs” were written while 
doing service at the front by Mr. Kim- 
mel, who was on duty for eight months in 
the Norton-Hargess unit of the French 
Red Cross before this country went into 
the great war. Mr. Kimmel, who is only 
twenty-four years old, shows great prom- 
ise, not so much in his verse construc- 
tion (which is faulty at times), but in 
the obvious fact that he is a poet at 
heart, with, needless to say, the usual 
capacity for suffering rather than for en- 
joyment, for, through most of his writ- 
ings, the minor note is predominant. 

In looking over the small but compre- 
hensive collection of experiences as am- 
bulance driver in France, the following is 
worthy of note: 
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wrenched away from hideous gibbets or 
come from corrupt charnel-houses reek- 
ing with miasmatic vapors distilled from 
noisome pollutions, thrust forth grue- 
some, clammy fingers; stark corpses, 
hearsed in dank cerements of death or 
just risen from coffins immured in the 
pestilential putrefactions of the tomb, 
stalk along their dismal way, mumbling 
in hollow, sepulchral tones presages of 
impending doom, and _ stare blankly 
around with blear eyes that pour rheum 
down ashen, cadaverous cheeks. The 
very air murmurs portents of disaster, 
and all things seem crushed beneath a 
sweeping anathema. It is an infernal 
world, filled with heinous beings and 
damned with everlasting desolation. 


of Bookland 


“BLUE RAIN.” 


Rain in the forest and evening, 

Blue rain and things which are green, 
And squares where a shadow lingers— 

Where Death stalks about, unseen. 
The echoing roar of cannons, 

The click of the horses’ hoofs, 
Rattling camions passing 

The shell-shattered walls and roofs. 
The post de secours, the hillsides, 

Skeleton towers of Verdun, 
The fading line of the troopers 

Passing along through the gloom. 
Rain in the forest and evening, 

Blue rain and things which are green, 
And squares where a shadow lingers, 

Where Death stalks about, unseen. 


“Left Overs,” “Blue Steel,” “Morning 
Near Mort Homme,” “The Dead,” are 
all realistic and terrible, and “Rue de 
l’Hotel de Ville,” which follows below, 
is as vivid as some of Victor Hugo’s prose 
descriptions: 

Like an old, hump-backed woman 
With heavy feet you pass, 
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Carrying huge lamps upon your aged 
shoulders; 

Creeping, crawling, staggering, 

On to the river, 

Your shoes are worn and your clothes 
smell of centuries. 

You are a mother of criminals and saints, 

Your breath comes in jerks, 

And is like the foul air of a damp cellar; 

Your hair is musty with cobwebs, 

Yet you have defied Time; 

Still, Time is a poor, weak thing! 


“October” has 2 light and delicate touch 
to it, and “The Dancer” has a sprightly 
rhythm. 

Mr. Kimmel has just returned from a 
trip through Japan and China, and is now 
at his studio, 1133 B. Filbert street, this 
city. Possibly some Oriental sketches 
may evolve from his pen upon this recent 
experience. 

“Souvenirs” by Stanley Preston Kim- 
mel, 50c. 





“The World of Wonderful Realty,” by 
E. Temple Thurston. 

All through E. Temple Thurston’s new 
book, “The World of Wonderful Reality,” 
runs the comforting philosophy that hap- 
piness does not spring from material 
things, but rather from an imaginative 
love of beauty and truth and ideality. 
And still, in the end, the youthful and 
enthusiastic exponent of this belief dis- 
covers the “feet of clay” in his idol. 

John Grey, the hero, is a dreamer and 
poet, poor in worldly goods, as poets are, 
while the girl he loves, Jill Dealtry, is 
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swayed between love of John and what 
she considers duty to her parents, who 
have arranged a marriage between their 
daughter and a friend of Mr. Dealtry’s— 
a Mr. Skipworth. 

After each meeting with her lover, Jill’s 
soul is lulled into a sort of somnolence, 
until association again with her material- 
minded parents wakes her to the fact 
that poverty, even with the adored one, 
is a condition which she is not idealistic 
enough to endure. 

It ends, unhappily, with the death of 
Mr. Skipworth, who leaves all his riches 
to Jill, but even after Jill has sent for 
John and told him the happy news of 
her sudden wealth (which makes their 
union feasible to her, and her parents), 
John sees plainly, at last, that Jill could 
not have loved him for himself alone, 
and gives her up. 

It is a bookful of whimsical nonsense, 
that yet has many a truth in it—a book 
that touches lightly but effectively on 
several vital questions—the lack of sym- 
pathy in the church, the utter futility of 
imprisonment for debt, the absorbing de- 
side for physical comfort of the ordinary 
human, the gradual squelching of the 
soul, which modern life is bringing about. 
And through it all, John Grey’s poetical 
and childlike faith in the ultimate tri- 
umph of love, his understanding of na- 
ture, his pretty, fantastic fairy tales of 
birds, which speak more of the Gaelic in 
John than the Saxon. 

“The World of Wonderful Reality,” by 
E. Temple Thurston, D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, Publishers, $1.75. 
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Opportunitys One Knock 

When Opportunity knocks, 
will we hear her? 








Or will our ears be so deafened with 
debts and our minds so filled with money 
worries that we do not hear her happy 
message? 

WwW. S. S. and Thrift Stamps help 
Opportunity knock loudly—one knock 
enough. 


W. S. S.— 
Everybody’s Opportunity 











Savings Division 
‘Wer Organization 
Treasury Department, 
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Every Time You Telephone 


Every time you telephone you have at. 


your ready command property worth over 
a billion dollars. Millions are actually used 
for the long distance call, and for your 
simplest message you have the sole, ex- 
clusive use of hundreds of dollars worth 


- of property. 


This vast telephone plant must be not 
only constructed and installed, but must 
be kept electrically alive to respond in- 
stantly to your convenience or emergency. 


It is manned by a multitude of telephone 





One System 


workers day and night, not only to connect 
you with any one of ten million other 
subscribers, but also to maintain perfect 
pathways for that delicate telephone cur- 
rent started by your merest breath. 


This service, with its skilled operators, its 
sensitive apparatus, its many lines of com- 
munication must be kept up to maximum 
usefulness, and its cost is enormous. 


This vast vitalized plant is so manned 
and managed, that you use it whenever 
you will for a few copper cents. 
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“NYMPH” 
Photograph by Dorothea Lange 
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“STUDY OF A HEAD" 
Photograph by Dorothea Lange 








“PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG GIRL” 
Photograph by Dorothea Lange 





“SYMPATHY” 
Photograph by Dorothea Lange 
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